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ON’'S HABITS AT MOUNT VERNON WERE REGULAR AND WHOLESOME 
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Physical Characteristics of the Nation's 


Of Hardy Constitution, George Washington Suffered Much from Illness. 
Conditions and He Excelled in Manly Sports. 


Greatest Hero 


Childhood Spent Under Healthful 
Endured Privations of the Wilderness and of Military Campaigns 


with Equanimity. Malaria, Pleurisy, and Influenza Brought Him Near to Death. Fatal Illness Apparently 


Due to Exposure Which Resulted in “* Quinsy ” 


By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, M. D. 


Chief Division of School Hygiene and Physical Education, Bureau of Education 


hood days under the best colo- pany striped myself very orderly and went’ to get 


up (as soon as ye Light was car- 


W ASHINGTON spent his child- good a Woodsman as ye rest of my Com- Vermin such as Lice Fleas &c. I was glad 
A/ 


nial conditions—on a Virginia in to ye Bed as they called it when to my _ ried from us) I put on my Cloth & Lay as 


plantation which afforded most 


the Surprize I foundit to be nothing but a my Companions. Had we not been very 


comforts of the time. As a boy he was Little Straw—Matted together without tired I am sure we should not have 


large for his age and easily held hisownin Sheets oranythingelse but only onethread slep’d much that night. I made a Promise 
games with hisfellows. Talesofhisyouth- Bear blanket with double its Weight of not to sleep so from that time forward 


ful prowess in riding and wrest- 
ling and throwing the bar have 
come down to us, and we know 
that he was exceedingly fond of 
dancing and of fox hunting. “He 
rode as he did everything else, 
with ease and elegance and with 
power”’; and Jefferson, who was 
a good rider, pronounced him the 
best horseman of his day. Vi- 
cious propensities of the animal 
were of no moment to him, and 
he is said to have required but 
one good quality in a horse, that it 
would ‘“‘go along.””’ He danced 
the contradance “with great spirit 
and satisfaction” and the French 
officers remarked that a Paris 
education could not improve his 
performance of the minuet. 


Preferred Open Air to Primitive Bedding 


Washington’s school days were 
few and it is said that he devoted 
his play times to study rather 
than to games. At 16 he began 
his work as surveyor of the estate 
of Lord Fairfax, and as a hardy 
youth he doubtless enjoyed rough- 
ing it fora season. That he was 
unaccustomed tothe rude ways of 
the wilderness is evident from an 
early entry in his journal. “We 
got our Supper and was Lighted 
into a Room and I not being so 
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— am six feet high and proportionately made—rather slender than 
thick.” 


chusing rather to sleep in ye open 
Air before a fire.’’ Writing to a 
friend about the expedition he said, 
“IT have not sleep’d above three 
nights or four in bed, but after 
walking a good deal all day I lay 
down before the fire on a little hay, 
straw, fodder, or bearskin 

with man, wife, and children, like 
a parcel of dogs, and cats; and 
happy is he who gets a berth 
nearest the fire.”’ 

He had to spend many days and 
nights in the wilderness during 
the French and Indian wars, and in 
his exploration of the lands along 
the Ohio. 


Healthful Habits at Mount Vernon 


At Mount Vernon, Washington 
was up at an early hour—at day- 
light in summer or an hour or two 
before sunrise in winter. His 
breakfast consisted of ‘three 
small Indian hoecakes and as many 
dishes of tea,’”’ sometimes with 
the addition of honey or milk. 
Three times a week, weather per- 
mitting, he went hunting. Break- 
fast was served on these mornings 
by candlelight and “ere the cook 
had done salutation to the morn, 
the whole cavalcade would often 
have left the house, and the fox 
was frequently started before sun- 
rise.”’ 
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Circulation Ten Times the Number 
of Volumes 
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Vir ( id his 


] ( e largely in his limbs; they 


were long, large, and sinewy His frame 
\ breadth from the shoulders 
{ His est, though broad and 
c t prominent but rather 

f en te from the ple iritic 


arl life. “His frame 


extraordinary development of 


his ] ints were large as 

ere and could a cast have been 

pres is hand... it would be 

sa g to the being of a fabulous 

age ette said, “‘ IT have never seen 
s urs 1 on any human being.”’ 

O ) ber 13, 1799, Washington 

his farms about ten o’clock,”’ 

his Mr. Le tells us, ‘‘a1 l 





at Wakefield, Va., is marked by a monument erected by the Ur 


Government 


an ague.’” He was suffering from a severe 
inflammation of the throat and he spoke 
] 


and breathed with great difficulty. His 


overseer was sent for, and, as was the 
custom, bled him. The doctors who ar- 
i 1 soon after, did their best, but all 
their efforts were without avail and he 
died in the evening of that dav of what 


idered an attack of quinsy. 


Diploma certificates, and seals for 


reading done under the direction of the 
Wisconsin Reading Circle, were awarded 
180,323 young people of school age during 
the school year 1926-27. This is ex- 
clusive of a large amount of reading which 


was not officially recognized 


500 volumes are sent 
had more than 6.000 
issues Notwit! 


standing the difficult 


encountered in find 
ing suitable accom 
modations for the 


reading public in large 
place 16 new centers 
were opened by the 

} 


education authority 


last year. Demand is 
predominantly for fic 
tion, but calls for non 
fiction books are in 
creasing 





Materials for the 
construction of radio 
receiving sets will be 
provided all 
of learning in Cuba, 
from the University 
of Habana to the 
smallest school, in or- 
der that 


throughout the coun- 


centers 


pupils 
try may receive the 
benefit of a series of 
popular lectures to 
be broadcast from the 
ministry of public in- 
The sub- 


jects to be presented 


struction. 


include agriculture, industry, commerce, 


science, literature, and civic questions. 
The receiving set for each school will be 
pupils of the school. 


constructed | 


By a decree recently issued by the Por- 
tuguese M try of Public Instruction, 
the ‘‘ Escola de D. Nuno Alvares Pereira,”’ 
‘Escola Por- 
in Fall River, Mass., 


ro, and the 


tuguesa 1 \tene 


are to be nsidered as primary official 


schools of the Portuguese 


I tepublic, and 
the dipl ma 


sued by them will have the 


same value as those issued by the official 


primary schools of the metropolis 
Fred Mo Dearing, United States Minis- 


Lishe 
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School L ife : 


Fourteen Nations Represented at Pan- 
American Child Congress 


Delegation from United States Included Representatives of Three Executive Departments 


and Eight Welfare Associations. 


General Meetings for Discussion of Outstanding 


Problems and Sectional Meetings for Specific Details 


By MARY DABNEY DAVIS 


Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education, Bureau of Education 


LL PHASES of the protection and 
development of young children 
were discussed and action taken 

in the form of a program of 
tions’’ by the Fifth Pan-American Child 
Congress. The Congress met in Habana, 
Cuba, from December 8 to 15, at the 
invitation of President Machado. Dele- 
gations were in attendance from Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


‘resolu- 


United States, including Porto Rico, 
Salvador, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, 
Paraguay, Republica Dominicana, Uru- 


guay, and Venezuela. 

The United States was represented by 
three departments of the Government 
through the Children’s 
Bureau of Education, and the Bureau of 
the Public Health Service, as well as by 
the Departments of Health and Public 
Instruction of Porto Rico, and by the 
following organizations: American Home 
Economics Association, National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, Child Wel- 
fare League of America, National Proba- 
tion Association, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Indiana State Board 
of Health, and the Loyal Order of Moose. 


Bureau, the 


Official Delegates From Many Nations 


The Congress was inaugurated by the 
President of Cuba through his Secretary 
of State, Sefior Ortiz. The rol) call of 
nationals was made by Doctor Aballf, 
president of the congress, and replies 
were made by representative delegates 
from each country. Miss Katharine F. 
Lenroot, of the Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, represented the 
United States delegation and received a 
special demonstration of welcome when 
she gave the first half of her address in the 
Spanish language. 

Other general meetings of the Congress 
presented outstanding problems in the 
several fields of child-welfare work cov- 
ered more in detail by the sectional con- 
ferences. This made 
both through 


presentation was 


formal addresses, and 


through an elaborate pageant of maternity 
staged in the university stadium. The 
final 
activities and, 
organizations 


session summarized the week’s 


while congratulating the 


represented on the work 


accomplished, issued a challenge to them 
to increase their activities for the universal 
benefit of childhood. 
At the several sectional meetings dis- 
centered following 
Sociology—the responsibility of 


cussion about the 
topics: 1. 
the State and local social organizations 
mothers, and 


dependent children and adolescents. 2. 


to parents, expectant 


Psychology—individual differences and 
aptitudes of infants and character educa- 
Medicine—vari- 
ous physical childhood. 
4. Hygiene—infant mortality, food and 
care for mothers and infants, and educa- 
tional programs for prevention of physical 
difficulties. 5. Education—programs for 
preschool children and for training high 
school girls in child care, continuity in 
curricula for  kindergarten-elementary 
grades, sex instruction and character 
education, special for atypical 
children, and relationship of parent and 
teacher. 6. Legislation—prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, duties of State and 
Nation toward abandoned or neglected 
children, probation in the juvenile court, 
legislation for determining parentage of 
deserted children. 

Discussion followed the presentation of 
ach paper at the sectional meetings, and 
interpreters made sure that fine points in 
the discussion were understood by both 
the English and Spanish speaking dele- 
gates. 


Sectional Meetings in Public Health Building 


tion among children. 3. 
disorders of 


classes 


The Public Health Building, the Secre- 
taria de Sanidad y Beneficencia, hummed 
with activity during the week of the con- 
Many of the sectional meetings 
of the Congress were held there. 

On a gallery surrounding the central 
patio, exhibitions were arranged. These 
included colored stereopticon slides and 
enlarged photographs of nursery, kinder- 
garten, and primary school activities in 
the States; illuminated models, charts, 
and ‘‘sets’’ showing ideal 
maternity clinics, care of the sick, other 
health and posture work, and Red Cross 
activities in the schools. Literature was 
distributed both from the organizations 
the Congress and from 


ference. 


nurseries, 


represented at 
educational and welfare associations. 
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Habana opend her schools, her courts, 
her créches, and her many charitable in- 
stitutions for the benefit of those attend- 
ing the congress, and ample provision was 
made to guide visitors to the places of 
most interest. There was a sense of being 
outdoors in all of the buildings—the court- 
roof gardens, high ceilings, and 
open window spaces contributing to the 


vards, 


airiness and freshness of the rooms used. 
In all the work with the children and par- 
ents it is evident that the great desire of 
those in charge of institutions was to give 
the best within their abilities and re- 
sources. 

Formal announcements of the resolu- 
tions passed by the congress have not yet 
printed. In 
they first express warm appreciation for 
the efforts in behalf of the Cuban child 
made by his excellency, Gerardo 
Machado, President of Cuba, as shown 
through the ‘Festival of maternity,” a 
pageant staged for the congress. Grati- 
tude was expressed to his excellency, the 
secretary of health and charity of the 
Republic of Cuba, Dr. Francisco Marfa 
Fernandez; the president of the congress, 
Dr. Angel Arturo Aballf; and the secretary 
general, Dr. Félix Hurbado, as the per- 
sons who were chiefly responsible for the 
success of the congress. 

Child Welfare Institute 1s Applauded 

The Congress applauded the realiza- 
tion of the American Child Welfare 
Institute in Montevideo and desired that 
its work receive the official support of the 
Governments of America that have not 
yet joined it, and that its work be carried 
on in the interest and with reference to the 
characteristics of the American child. 

Other points covered in the resolutions 
include the following: Desirability of 
unification and coordination of child 
welfare laws. A recommendation to the 
Governments of America that they adopt 
laws for the protection of childhood. 
Development of the education of the pre- 
school child. Development of physical 
education and of special instruction for 
adolescents. Encouragement of unified 
curricula for kindergarten-primary grades, 
emphasizing the development of  be- 
haviors, as well as intellectual achieve- 
ments. Development of visiting teacher 
work in public schools. Development of 
park or garden schools. Organization of 
juvenile courts. Investigation of pater- 
nity through social study and biological 
study, and the enforcement of parental 
responsibility. Laws providing for rest 
before childbirth and aid to mothers 
during this period. Special preparation 
of persons engaged in child-caring work 
and cooperation by public and private 
child-caring agencies. 

The Sixth Pan-American Child Con- 
gress will be held in Lima, Peru. The 
date has not yet been determined. 


been summary, however, 


Gen. 
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Friends’ Schools Patronized Largely 
by Other Sects 


Of 3,827 pupils enrolled in Friends’ 
schools situated in the Middle Atlantic 
States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the 
'District of Columbia, only 514 (13.4 per 
cent) are children of Friends, according 


to a two-year study of 20 schools under 


Friends meetings or conducted by 
Friends, recently made by W. Carson 
{yan, jr., professor of education, Swarth- 
more College. Of the 20 schools, 11 are 
in Pennsylvania. All are coeducational, 
and enrollment is about evenly divided 


between the sexes. Six of the schools 
have all grades from kindergarten through 
senior high school. Of the two boarding 
schools maintained, one is entirely of 
secondary grade, and the other includes 
elementary classes. The schools employ 
296 full-time, and 53 part-time teachers. 
The study indicates that Friends’ schools 
are by no means solely or even mainly for 
Friends’ children, and that in this respect 
conditions have not greatly changed since 
1870, when a survey of meetings and 
schools in the Philadelphia region showed 
that of the 1,957 children then attending 
Friends’ schools, only 438 (22.4 per cent) 


were children of Friends. 


Characteristics that Children Like 
in Teachers 


Of 6,404 themes on ‘‘ My Best Teacher,”’ 
written by pupils in schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, by assignment of the elementary 
supervisor, to determine what present- 
day school children like best in their 
teachers, 5,118 mentioned traits of char- 
acter, 3,621 had to do with teaching 
ability, 1,896 with discipline, and 262 with 
personal appearance. The statement 
that, ‘‘She did not scold,’’ was made by 
555 pupils; and the teacher’s participation 
in different school activities was men- 
tioned by 603 pupils. High-school stu- 
dents emphasized a sense of humor. 


High Schools are Making Rapid 
Strides 


The Bureau of Education has a record of 
21,700 public high schools which enrolled 
3,757,466 pupils in 1926. The schools 
enrolling more than 1,000 pupils each 
number 767, one school enrolling as many 
as 8,611. These 767 schools represent 
3.5 per cent of the total number of schools, 
and 37.5 per cent of the total enrollment. 
It takes about 18,000 of the smallest high 
schools to enroll another 37.5 per cent. 
One-half of the public high schools enroll 
fewer than 100 pupils each, the total for 
these schools being but 13.7 per cent of 
the whole enrollment.—Frank M. Phillips. 
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Belgians Have Recently Developed 
Great Interest in Sports 


Before the War Physical Training was Actually Opposed by School Administrators, and 
Popular Interest was at Low Ebb. Contact with British and American Troops Brought 
Marked Chang Olympic Games a Great Stimulus 
By WILLIAM G. BURDETT 


American Consul, Brussels, Belgium 


EFORE the war comparatively little 
B attention was paid to sports in 
Belgium, and the development of 
physical culture even met with some 
opposition by the Belgian public. Little 
initiative was taken to teach the public 
the value of physical exercise, and when- 
ever a suggestion was made to introduce 
an obligatory course of physical training 
in the Belgian schools it was objected to 
by the faculties of these establishments on 
the ground that the Belgian law held 
them responsible for all accidents to their 
pupils during school hours and they did 
not like to see their responsibility in- 
creased. 

The factor which caused sports to thrive 
in spite of these adverse conditions was the 
spirit of association innate in the Belgian 
character. The general public in this 
district spends much time outside the 
home, either in the cafés or private clubs, 
and there is a large number of societies 
for almost every activity. Sports gave 
an excellent reason for forming societies 
and clubs. 

As public recreation grounds did not 
exist, the sports in favor before the war 
were those which could be practiced on 
the highways and public squares. Thus 
bicycle racing and cross-country runs 
became, and are still, the most popular 
sports in this country. 


Olympic Games Increased Popularity of Sports 

During the war the contact with the 
American and British troops stimulated 
the spirit of sports in the Belgian Army, 
and official initiative was taken to build 
up physical education in the army on 
foreign lines. A direct result of this 
stimulating influence was the effort made 
by officials of this country shortly after 
the war to secure the right of holding the 
seventh Olympic games. The great 
success of this exhibition brought all 
kinds of sports to a popularity never 
known before. 

The committee which had organized the 
Olympic games took the initiative in 
grouping all existing Belgian sporting 
organizations on an up-to-date and 
scientific basis. This society, which calls 
itself the Société Belge de Culture 
Physique, grew rapidly to an organization 
of importance. In 1925 it numbered 





Official Report to the Secretary of State. 


about 75,000 members and at the present 
time it has on its lists more than 165,000 
affiliated members. This figure conveys 
an idea of the present popularity of sports 
in this country. 

The following list gives the most im- 
portant sporting associa‘ions affiliated 
with this society, with the number of 
clubs and their members: 


Sports Clubs Members 
Association football 912 83, 520 
COUN. .nnco<- : 295 43, 315 
Swimming ; 41 8, 317 
General athletics 92 8, 210 
Rowing 23 5, 600 
Hockey 12 5, 580 
Tennis 32 6, 200 
Shooting— 52 2, 618 
Boxing 1, 357 
Wrestling ‘ ; 1, 349 


The official attention of the Belgian 
Government has been attracted several 
times to the movement launched by the 
Société de Culture Physique. A govern- 
ment bill rendering physical education 
obligatory in all elementary and secondary 
schools and allowing substantial credits for 
university sports was introduced some 
time ago in the Chamber of Representa- 
tives but was rejected because it contained 
a clause reducing the term of military 
service in proportion to the results ob- 
tained during the period of school train- 
ing. Although this bill failed to pass, it 
stimulated the interest of the Belgian 
public in all matters concerning sports. 
A large percentage of the population of 
this district now follow the different 
sporting events with a keen interest, and 
their many advantages are generally 
recognized. 

All kinds of sports are making rapid 
progress under present conditions. Ten- 
nis is becoming most popular, although 
the wet Belgian climate does not favor 
open-air courts. A number of covered 
hard courts are now in construction in this 
city and it is expected that they will be 
used all the year round. Hockey is con- 
stantly increasing in popularity. This 
sport is being introduced in many private 
Guns of excellent quality are 
manufactured in the Liege district and 
enjoy a world-wide reputation. No for- 
eign-made gun can successfully compete 
on the local market with the domestic 
product. Golf is played to a limited 
extent, and fishing is a most popular 
recreation. 


schools. 





Educational Aims of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


How the Museum Helps the Casual Visitor, the Schools, the Designers, and the Manufacturers. 


Gallery Visits 


for School Children and Courses for Teacher#of the Public Schools are Provided. Groups of Buyers and Sales- 
people from the Department Stores of New York City Attend the Museum Study-Hours 


Director of Educational Work, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


(Continued from the January number 


HE EDUCATIONAL AIMS OF 
The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art are twofold: First, to help 


the visitor to develop his ability to enjoy 


the collections; second, to aid him in 
learning how to use the collections. There 
are those who hold that no amount of 


“instruction”’’ can fit a man to enjoy a 
work of art—that he 


develop his capacity for 


must, himself, 
enjoyment by 
looking and again looking. Of course, we 
a man with the faculty of 


But the sus- 


can not endow 
enjoving beautiful objects. 
normal perso be 


ceptibilities of the may 


increased ; the word fitly spoken may open 


his eves to beauties of which he had not 
dreamed. 

It is implied in the charter of the 
museum that the taste of the public is to 


be trained. This, in a large measure, is 


accomplished by the quality of the objects 


displayed and by the arrangement of 
these in the galleries. But this silent 
teaching should be reinforced by the 
spoken word. Once the attention of the 


visitor has been directed to the beauty of, 
composition and suitability of setting, he 
begins to note these matters for himself, 
and with the sharpened perception comes 
arrangement which 
One 


a sensitiveness to 


before was lacking. might be safe 
in declaring that train 


visitor is 


ing the taste of the 


one of the most important 


positive functions of the educational staff 


Children Gain Inspiration in the Galleries 


We begin with story hours for children 
and the correlation of school work with a 
of 
found in the collections 
children are led to derive inspiration from 
the objects in the galleries, that school and 
This 


SCC ype, 


study man’s artistic production as 


Under guidance, 


be finer. instruc- 


home work may 


tion, ever increasing in is carried 


through the high schools into the college 
and the universit, For the members 
and the general public there are lectures 
and guidance of the individual or of 
groups. Thus, as far as may be, the 
needs of the public from childhood to 


maturity are met 
106 
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Designers and manufacturers are given all 
possi! le assistance that the articles the 
make may satisf the taste of the 
“‘museum-trained”’’ purchaser. Between 
the public and the manufacturers stand 


} 


the buyers and the salespeople emplove 


in the retail stores. That these may be 


assisted in offering the more discriminat- 











Head of an athlete; Greek sculpture of the fourth century B. C. 
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g e better designs produced by museum visitor will have noticed th vivid the classroom work in history 
el courses are given by timidity with which certain people enter geogral language study, etc., receiv- 
gl may profit by the lessons the building Penetrating a museum of g trom the structors whatever help 
‘ | ‘ seum | e the art is tot se a mewhat do tful experi- the ma lesire On Saturday and Sur 
pleted and the museum plavs ment: art, as thev conceive it, is a for lay there re children’s story hours, the 
artistic expressi bidding inapproachable thing. Thev stories bi levised to interest the child 
i ‘ i | vial cao tact their lives } ive i! od ITi¢ . { or group of objects i 
—_ not fitted them ‘Be col 
| for enjovment of Direct Use by Designers and Manufacturers 
| beauty. Wit! Not only i the enjoyment of the col 
children itis an- lections bv the general publie throug 
other matte: the department of educational work, but 
from the start also in the more direct use of the museum 
theyfeelathome. by designers, manufacturers, and sales 
To cultivate a people, the museum has built up an 
familiarity with efficient system Mr. Richard F. Bach, 
works ol ‘net in associate in industrial arts, works with 
the rising genera- the first two groups, and he thus phrases 
tion is of the first the obligation of the designer: 
: importance. And He must discover the essence of character in desigt 
onewav offoster- the artistic motive force inherent in style and in those 
. resentative piece that have invited him to ds 
ing the museum salied Ranaiiiates thus he finds the reason for ood 
habit in the chil- excellence The material exterior, which alone t 
Crenistoseethat untrained eye can comprehend, is not enough for 
eunesssn their teachers re- him. While, and although, reacting to the insistent 
Princess Sat-hathor-iunut; Egyptian, XII Dynasty alize its value demands of modern, highly specialized manufacturing 
; processes, of market, of complex selling methods, of 
en the public should not Practically the entire educational staff 4.,,, public taste, he shapes a new thing in which 
confined within the limits of in one way or another, serves the teach- the old is present though not recognizable. And the 
| Therefore the mu- ers of the city in informal talks or in degree in which the old disappears in the new is often 
ah . also a measure of the success of the latter 
i service was inaugurated announced courses. These teachers bring The museum's service to designer and manufa 
f which lantern slides, photo- their classes to the museum to make more turer is to be both his pilot and his companion. Yet, 
u roductions in color, duplicat« 
and motion-picture films 
nal sums, rented far and wide 
| t east of the Mississippi 
} 
tors through the gal- 
or in groups, we have a staff 
tructors. The service i fre< 
and the teachers and pupils 
schools of New York Citv. 
I a small fee is charged. The 
gives the visitor a friendly, in- 
on the history, the technique, 
ility of one or another group 
encouraging the visitor to ask 
and trying to make the hour 
al enjoyment. And the instruc- 
awaits signs which tell of the 
g of the perceptions of the visi- 
kindling glance which comes as 
on that he is beginning to look 
ect with the seeing eye instead of 
ntent with reading the label; the 
f appreciation at the end of the 
testifies that the fit word has 
ken and that new worlds of 
t have been opened; these are 
ls for which we work. 
Two Free Lectures Each Week 
this there is free guidance on 
. and Sunday afternoons; there 
rses of lectures by members of the 
al staff; and during the winter 
lectures each week, given by au- 
' in the various fields of art. 
' ext phase of the work concerns the 1 vitaliel nasiinniihiihdsiaines 
Phe shall we say hardened Young woman with a water jug. Painting by Johannes Vermeer (1632-1675 
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though he may have been taught many g 
though he may possess infinitely varied capa 
must learn for himself how t tudy H 


gence, as well as his talent ntrol the degree of 


his success. 


The museum can justly claim to have 
plaved an important part in the better- 
ment of design through the help given the 
manufacturers. When the designer, in- 


spired by a study of the collections, has 
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hould send classes to the museum and 
at people should come to hear lectures 
or concerts, 


a man finds comprehensible, 
but that time should be set aside during 


working hours that buyers and _ sales- 
people may improve their taste astonishes 
the business man. And for the first time, 


perhaps, he begins to realize that there is 


more in ‘‘art’’ than he had supposed. 








The textile study room 


produced wares of ever-increasing beaut) 
there is still the problem of bringing these 
to the attention of that 
taste has been improved by the same 
study. The link between the producer 
and the consumer is the retail merchant 
the next segment of that imaginary circle 
formed by those whom the museum serves. 
For these Mr. Percy 8. Straus, an officer 
of a great department store, speaks in the 
following paragraphs: 


public whose 


The tender of cooperation which the museum has 
made to department stores is much appreciated 
Speaking for my organization, hundreds of individual 
members of our staff have profited by accepting it 

The museum and the purveyors of merchandise have 
in common the desire to develop appreciation of mer 
chandise of good taste. The fir 
is the education in color and design of those on whom 
falls the responsibility of creating the merchandise. 


step in this direction 


The second step, and one no less important, is training 
the taste of those who select the wares from the lines of 
the manufacturers. 

The store’s part in this process is to accept the tender 


of the museum and to grant time to members of its 
staff to attend the lectures at the museum and to 
inspect the collections there. If the value of doing this 
were more generally realized, the beauty of the displays 
in stores would add to the pleasure of visiting them 

The museum is doing its duty. It is now up to the 
merchants to express full appreciation of this service 
by taking advantage of it increasingly. 


Business Men Cultivate Taste of Employees 


We find that many are greatly surprised 
when they learn of the facts stated by Mr. 
Straus. It seems to be the most impres- 
sive statement one can make when speak- 
ing of our educational work. That schools 


This work is in the hands of Miss 
Cornell, an associate instructor in the 
department of educational work of the 
museum and an assistant professor in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The analysis of line, color, and form is 
not confined to objects in the museum’s 
collections; the theories are tested by the 

ly of wares sold in the shops, selected 
by her and sent from the stores for this 
purpose. The work is given not only for 


+ 
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special groups; on Sundays during the 
winter there isa course of 16 talks, free 
to all who care to attend. 

That the collections themselves are the 
raison d’étre of the activities of the edu- 
cational department needs no emphasis 
It may not, however, be out of place to 
remind the reader of the special facilities 
given the student for research in the study 
rooms of the departments—notably those 
of textiles and of prints. Here he may 
examine the great store of material, but 
a small part of which can be shown in the 
galleries. The number of persons using 
the former last year was 774, the latter, 
2,166—the unrivaled collection of engrav 
ings of ornament in the print room at- 
tracting many designers. 

A most important agency for aiding 
the student is found in the library, with 
its 56,553 volumes and 86,357 mounted 


photographs. 
Lantern Slides in Constant Demand 


When discussing the museum’s exten- 
sion service, it is difficult to avoid being 
statistical; saying, for example, that 
128,616 lantern slides circulated 
during the past year, 5,629 photographs 
and color prints, 5,008 textiles, ete. Pos- 
sibly but one out of a thousand persons 


were 


really enjoys statistics, yet how else may 
we impress upon the reader the use made 
of the facilities afforded by this branch 
of the museum’s activities? It is a big 
and a vital part of our work. The lan- 
tern slides not only take “counterfeit pre- 
sentments”’ of the collections to those who 
can pot come to the museum, but as the 
40,000 slides illustrate artistic 
achievements from prehistoric times to 


man’s 


the present day, they are in constant use 
by teachers, clubs, and other organiza- 
tions all over the eastern section of the 


United States. The photographs, color 





A class working in the galleries 
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School L fe ’ 


prints facsimile etchings—of a size 
suitabl exhibition—are used by 
schoo] libraries, and hospitals. 
Schools row the duplicate textiles, the 
Japar prints, the maps and charts, 
while through the cooperation of the 
American Federation of Arts sets of fac- 
simile etchings and of paintings from the 
museum collections are circulated through- 
out the intr) 
Fees for Cinema Films are Nominal 

Th nema films are in demand from 
Bostor Madison, Wis., and from 
Raq 1et te Lake, N. Y., to Nashville, 
Ten! lo the schools of the cif of New 
York the extension service is free except 
the museum films; of others a merely 


nomi f is asked 
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An International Library School in 
Paris 


Ecole de Bibliothécaires, the Paris 
Library School, since its establishment in 
1923, has trained 164 men and women of 
19 nationalities. Enrollment of 20 addi- 
tional students for the session 1927-28 
brings the number of nationalities to 23. 
Graduates are holding positions of respon- 
sibility in many countries. The school 
owes its inception to activities of the 
American Committee for Devastated 
France, which in its work of reconstruc- 
tion established five small public libraries. 
This resulted in the organization later 
by the American Library Association of a 
six-weeks’ course for training librarians. 

















The Rospigliosi cup. 


The greatest good which we may hope 
to achieve through our educational work 


was voiced by an old man whose remark 
was overheard by a member of the 
museum Our friend was passing the 
show window of a picture dealer, before 
which stood a white-bearded, poorly clad 
man and a small boy, when she caught 
the words, “No, that’s not right; look 


again.’ She turned, and found that they 


were studying an old painting; absorbed, 
unconscious of the passers-by. ‘Look 
again,’ the man would say—and the 
boy would examine the picture, then close 


his eyes and describe the composition in 


detail (gain and again was this re- 
peated until the boy had reconstructed 
the masterpiece, missing no point. Then 
the old man said, “Good; we can go 


home. Now you own that picture.” 


84097° —28——2 


By Benvenuto Cellini 


Although the instruction of the school is 
in French by a faculty drawn principally 
from the United States and France, yet 
12 countries have been represented in the 
teachers and lecturers. 


wf 
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Americanization of California 
Mexicans Proves Expensive 


Enrollment of Mexicans for part-time 
instruction in the Americanization de- 
partment of Santa Paula (Calif.) Union 
High School increased from 830 in 1925- 
26 to 1,100 in 1926-27. The range in age 
of students was from 16 to 60, and more 
than 36 per cent of those enrolled were 
women. Attendance, however, in both 
day and evening part-time classes is very 
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irregular, making the cost of maintenance 
high as compared with 
The average daily attendance last year 
10, yet 2 full-time teachers and 
from 6 to 12 assisting teachers are required 
forthem. The cost of maintenance of the 
work in $240 per 
Mexican in average daily attendance, or 
3.68 times the amount spent per capita 
of average daily attendance in the ele- 
mentary schools, and 1.3 times the high- 


other schools. 


was only 


1926-27 was about 


school costs. 


wy 
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Lunch Room Conducted on Coop- 
erative Plan 


One special hot dish a day, at 5 cents, 
is served at lunch to children in Concord 
Township Consolidated School, St. Joe, 
Ind. .The project is sponsored by the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and food 
is served at cost. The menu is posted a 
week ahead, and pupils sign up a day in 
advance for things they wish to eat. 
They are urged to bring produce from 
home, in exchange for which meal tickets 
are given. This helps some who might 
not otherwise not have the hot food. A 
regular cook is employed at $1.50 a day, 
and high-school girls take turns in assist- 
ing her. Parents cooperate in many 
ways. Occasionally they meet and put 
up vegetables for the school lunch; they 
donate food, sometimes with the request 
that meal tickets to the value be furnished 
certain children; and they give other 
needed assistance. 


Greenland Teacher Will Inspect 
Alaskan Schools 


Vorstander Bugge, principal of the 
seminarium at Godthaab, Greenland, will 
study at first-hand the schools for natives , 
of Alaska administered by the United 
States Bureau of Education. The itin- 
erary of Mr. Bugge was planned by Dr. 
J. E. Church, jr., a member of the recent 
Hobbs Greenland expedition, in coopera- 
tion with Bureau of Education officers, 
It will take him as far north as Nenana, 
down the Yukon River to Golovin Sound, 
thence to Nome, and if time permits to 
Kotzebue and Barrow, returning by way 
of Little Diomede, Nome, and St. Law- 
rence Island to Seattle. 


ty 
Any high-school graduate in South Da- 
kota who desires to attend an institution 
of higher education in the State and can 
obtain the indorsement of three responsi- 
ble persons, may borrow money from a 
student loan fund sponsored by the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the State. 
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Advocate Seven Years for Elemen- 
tary Studies 


OMPARABLE in importance with the 
famous report of the Committee of 
Fifteen on Elementary Education, pub- 
lished 32 years ago, is the report of the 
Commission on Length of Elementary 
Education, which has recently come from 
the press. 

The commission was concerned prima- 
rily with the questions: ‘‘Is a 7-grade 
elementary school successful? Is an 
8-grade elementary school productive of 
results so far in advance of results secured 
by a 7-grade elementary school that the 
8 grades common in elementary schools 
in the Northern States should be judged 
essential?” In relation to those 
tions the investigations were thorough 
and the conclusions are presented with 
ability and vigor. 

The commissioners are men of high 
standing. Each type of elementary school 
was “represented by some one specially 
acquainted with its purposes and prob- 
lems.””’ The report bears the unanimous 
approval of the commissioners, and the 
name of each one appears on the title- 
page as coauthor. 

This is in marked contrast with the 
report of the Committee of Fifteen. The 
discussions that preceded the preparation 
of that document brought out sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion, especially in the sub- 
committee on correlation. The report of 
that subcommittee, the outstanding pro- 
duction of the committee, was signed only 
by its chairman, Dr. William T. Harris. 
Each of the other members of the sub- 
committee presented a minority report 
lauding the report writien by the chair- 
man and agreeing with it “‘in general,” 
but dissenting in relation to important 
matters. No two of the minority reports 
were in full accord, and none of them was 
signed by more than one person. 

It is a matter of significance in itself 
that all of the men on the recent com- 
mission were convinced of the validity 
of the cogent and uncompromising con- 
clusions of the report and were willing to 
sign their names to it. It means much, 


ques- 
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for example, that Payson Smith, com- 
missioner of education for Massachusetts, 
a State in which the typical elementary 
course covered nine years only a few years 
ago, subscribes to the belief that ‘‘elemen- 
tary education of a satisfactory degree of 
richness of content can be provided in 
seven grades,’’ and that ‘“‘pupils can be 
trained through a 7-grade curriculum to 
the point where they can efficiently pursue 
high-school work.” 

The school systems of 610 cities were 
minutely examined by the 
through the replies to well-considered 
questionnaires. An intensive study was 
made of the schools of three counties in 
Maryland which have 8-grade elementary 
and three 7-grade 
elementary schools. A similar 
parison was made of eight city school 
of recognized excellence, 3 of 
which have 7-grade elementary schools 
and five of which have 8-grade elementary 
schools; Dallas, Denver, Houston, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, Oakland, St. 
and Springfield (Mass.) were the cities 

Finally, the efficiency of the 
organization of the 
Ottawa and Toronto was compared with 
the efficiency under the 8-year plan which 
previously prevailed. 

The study of the 610 city school sys- 
tems develops nothing so clearly as the 
diversity in American education—unless 
it is that the methods of recording and 
reporting statistical items vary so widely 
that it is often impossible to distinguish 
between actual differences and discrepant 
statistics. Instances of this appear in 
many places in this section of the report. 

Table VIII, on page 37, is a conspicuous 
example. The average enrollment in 
Grades II, III, and IV is used by the 


commission 


schools which have 


com- 


systems 


Louis, 


selected. 


present schools of 


commission as the base for calculating the 


percentage of enrollment in the several 
grades. The idea is excellent; but when it 
is applied to figures supplied upon the 
questionnaire blanks, it develops that the 
pupils enrolled in Grade VIII of the 
school systems reported in Connecticut 
were 57 per cent of the average of the 
enrollment in Grades II, III, and IV; 
Idaho, 99.5; Louisiana, 92.2; Minnesota, 
38.3; New Jersey, 51.9; New 
110.1; ete. The commission ascribes the 
differences to the attitude of the several 
communities to education, policy regard- 
ing promotion, and other social and 
pedagogical forces; but it refers also to 
“‘other influences which are 2asily 
vatalogued.”’ This is mentioned as illus- 
trating the greatest difficulty in statistical 
studies of American schools, and it arises 
to vex us in nearly every investigation 
that involves nation-wide comparisons. 
The comparison of the 7-grade elemen- 
tary and 8-grade elementary 
schools of Maryland produced more defi- 
nite results than the questionnaire inves- 


Mexico, 


less 


schools 


The State de- 
partment the 
superintendents cooperated with the com- 
the 
An elaborate series of tests were adminis- 
tered to the pupils of Grade VII and Grade 
VIII where such grade existed, and in the 


tigation of the 610 cities. 


of education and county 


mission in Maryland investigation. 


first year of the high school in each of the 
six counties selected for the investigation. 

It is shown that pupils of the 7-grade 
counties in general enter high school at an 
earlier age than those from the 8-grade 
counties, and that they reach college ear- 
lier. Children show a definite and meas- 
urable improvement from attending the 
eighth grade, but the 7-grade 
schools are as a rule adequately prepared 
for the high school. Even without the 
evidence of the the fact that the 
people of 20 of the 23 counties of the State 


pupils of 


tests 


are content to retain the seven-year sys- 
tem seems ample and practical proof that 
this is true. No distinction appears in the 
normal schools and colleges of Maryland 
in the scholastic standing of students from 
the two types of schools. 

The most definite and satisfying portion 
of the commission’s report of investiga- 
tions is that devoted to the eight city 
school systems of recognized excellence. 
The names of the cities are stated in the 
beginning but thereafter their identity is 
thinly concealed 
letters. The best elementary schools in 
each city were selected for examination, 
and pupils in the two upper grades to a 
number equal to 10 per cent of the total 
enrollment in those grades were subjected 
to the Stanford achievement test, Form B. 

The summary of the scores of the pu- 
pils in Grade VII-A of the 7-grade 
system and those of Grade VIII-A of the 
8-grade systems shows that first place in 
the final ranking is held by an 8-grade 
system, second place by a 7-grade system, 
third place by an 8-grade system, fourth 
place by a 7-grade system, and so on. 
Other comparisons like results. 
In these excellent city school systems no 
advantage is apparent which may be 
reasonably ascribed to the additional year 
of study. On the other hand, pupils in 
the upper grades of the 7-grade systems 
were uniformly younger on the average 
than pupils in the upper grades of the 
8-grade systems. 

This finding was corroborated by cumu- 
lative records of 139 city school systems 
which were procured by the commission. 
These records show that the time required 
for the completion of the 7-year course is 
one year less than the 8-year course if the 
median is considered, and 0.79 of a year 
less if the arithmetic mean is considered. 

The significant fact that the commis- 
sion brought out in relation to the city 
of Ottawa, which recently shortened its 
elementary curriculum, is that both the 
actual number and the percentage of the 


under designation by 


show 
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Handling of Reindeer Meat is 
Reaching a Businesslike Basis 


whole number of pupils who pass the 
high-school entrance examination have 
largely increased since the change in the 
length of the course of study. In the year 
after the change and again in 1925 slight 
decreases were noted, but they are clearly 
without significance. Other than this no 


marked change has occurred either in 
Ottawa or in Toronto. A recent law re- 
quires the continuance of school attend- 
ance to the age of 16; the operation of that 
law retains in the schools many pupils of 
relatively low intelligence and this neu- 


e effect of the shorter curric- 


tralizes t 
ulum upon such statistical items as age 
of pupils at completion of the course and 
time required for passing through the 
grades 

Some of the interpretations of the com- 
mission of the facts which were collected 
are presented in the January number of 
Scuoot Lire. They speak for them- 
selves What effect the report will have 
upon school organization in this country, 
time alone can show. Another report 
upon a related subject, equally able and 
equally convincing, was produced 14 years 
ago. It was entitled ‘‘Economy of Time 
in Education,’ and was printed as Bureau 
of Education Bulletin 1913, No. 38. 
Much was expected of it, but the tangible 
results so far are hard to find. Such dis- 
cussions, and they have been many, have 
probably been influential in hastening the 
passage of pupils through the grades by 
improving promotion practices, but they 
have brought about little of formal 
reorganization. 

Adherents of the junior high school will 
readily agree with the 7-grade argument, 
and will assert that it does not go far 
enough; that they desire a 6-year ele- 
mentary course, and would place the 
beginnings of the high school in Grade VII. 
In this they are wholly in accord with the 
view of the Commission on Length of 
Elementary Education. The commission 
insists, however, that the change to be 
inaugurated shall be a change in fact and 
not in name only, and that the junior high 
school shall not be the means of continuing 
indefinitely the 12 years now required for 
completion of the high school. The 
essential point of the commission’s conten- 
tion is reduction of that time. It holds 
that anything else is illusory and that it 
fails to meet the situation. 





Of 2,141,206 colored children attending 
public schools during the school year 
1925-26, as reported to the United States 
Bureau of Education by school officials 
in 16 States, the largest number, 282,841, 
were enrolled in Mississippi, where col- 
ored children comprise 56.2 per cent of 
the total school population of the State. 
North Carolina came next, with an en- 
roliment of 254,625 colored pupils. 


HE U. 8. 8. Boxer, operated by the 
Bureau of Education for the benefit 
of nativesof Alaska, hascoldstorage 

for about 500 slaughtered reindeer. Each 
year on her return trip from Arctic Alaska 
she calls at remote stations along the coast 
not served by commercial boats and re- 
ceives reindeer meat for shipment to 
Seattle. Usually these deer are from such 
places as Point Hope, Kivalina, Kotzebue, 
Wales, and St. Lawrence Island. If it is 
possible to make connections with com- 
mercial steamers at Nome bound for Se- 
attle, the deer from points north of Nome 
are transferred from the Borer to the large 
boats. In this event the Borer proceeds 
to St. Lawrence Island and again fills her 
cold storage space to capacity and then 
continues the voyage to Seattle. No diffi- 
culty nor delay has been encountered in 
disposing of this reindeer meat to whole- 
salers along the Pacific coast. 
To Give Variety to Sailors’ Diet 

Navy test.—Last spring the Bureau of 
Education through departmental chan- 
nels arranged with the Navy Department 
to make an experimental test with rein- 
deer meat to determine its desirability as 
a ration for use in the naval stations, 
yards, and vessels in the service. Thir- 
teen hundred and sixty-five pounds of 
reindeer meat were recently brought from 
the north on the Borer and, complying 
with instruction from Secretary Wilbur, 
were delivered on December 15, 1927, to 
the navy yard at Bremerton, Wash., to 
meet this test. Should this meat be in- 
cluded in the ration lists of the Navy De- 
partment, a demand will thus be created 
for a large quantity of slaughtered rein- 
deer. 

Slaughtering and Dressing Carefully Done 

The reindeer for the Navy test were 
selected and slaughtered under the per- 
sonal supervision and observation of the 
district superintendent of the Bureau of 
Education for the Seward Peninsula dis- 
trict. The persons slaughtering the deer 
wore white laundered garments, and 
those handling the meat wore gloves. 
After dressing the carcasses were rinsed 
and allowed to hang until all animal heat 
escaped, when they were wrapped in 
cheesecloth and burlap covering and 
then placed in cold storage aboard the 
U. 8. 8S. Borer and frozen. They were 
kept in a frozen state until delivery. 

The deer weighed about evenly, aver- 
aging 138.3 pounds. It is claimed that 
the meat is clean and free from any com- 
municable disease, and it is reeommended 
as savory, palatable, and nourishing food, 
when properly prepared. The price paid 
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by the Navy Department was 13 cents 
per pound 


Corporation With Ample Capital and Facilities 

Lomen Reindeer Corporation, operating 
in the Seward Peninsula district, has 
recently reorganized with capital of 
$3,000,000 for the purpose of handling 
reindeer meat. Cold-storage plants have 
been constructed at Teller, on Port 
Clarence, and at Golovin, on Norton 
Sound, and deer are driven to those places 
when in prime condition, slaughtered, and 
placed in cold storage. At Golovin a 
cannery and by-products plant was con- 
structed this season for canning and cur- 
ing the meats and manufacturing ferti- 
lizer. To transport supplies to Alaska 
and meat products to Seattle, the Sierra, 
a freighter of 2,000 tons capacity, was 
purchased and placed in the service of 
this corporation during the summer. 

Alaska Steamship Co.—This company 
has added refrigeration to the Victoria and 
Alameda for the purpose of handling rein- 
deer meat between Seward Peninsula points 
and Seattle. The Victoria has cold-storage 
space for 2,000 deer and usually makes 
three voyages during the open season of 
navigation from Teller, Nome, and St, 
Michael to Seattle. The sister ship, 
Alameda, is placed in service to this part 
of Alaska when necessity arises. 
Refrigerated Barges Perform Important Function 

Cold-storage plants.—Wechter Bros., of 
Seattle, have cold-storage barges at Teller, 
St. Michael, and Kokrines. These barges 
are flat-bottom boats, decked over, and 
refrigerated, and are moved from deep 
water to shallow bays and rivers to which 
reindeer are driven by the natives for 
slaughter and storage until summer navi- 
gation opens. The Igloo natives killed 
1,000 deer and the Cape Prince of Wales 
natives 400 deer last winter for storage 
on the Teller barge, and a large number 
were stored on the St. Michael barge. 
The barge at Kokrines provides storage 
facilities for the surplus deer slaughtered 
along the Yukon. 

Bristol Bay storage-—A _ cold-storage 
plant was constructed on Wood River 
above Dillingham, Bristol Bay, this sum- 
mer to serve the lower Kuskokwim Valley. 
Togiak Bay, and the Wood River country, 
It is planned to slaughter deer in the fall 
for storage and sale the following summer 
to the 28 fish canneries operating in Bris- 
tol Bay; any surplus will be shipped to 
the States on the cannery tenders. 

Total shipment.—During the _ period 
from 1918 to 1925, inclusive, more than 
1,875,000 pounds of reindeer meat were 
shipped out of Alaska. 
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Articulation Between Junior and Senior 


High Schools 


Lack of Complete Continuity Is Generally Recognized. Many School Officers Fail to 


Conceive of Secondary Education as a Continuous. Whole. 


Too Much Difference in 


Training and Compensation of Teachers in the Two Units 


By WALTER H. GAUMNITZ 


Associate Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


RTICULATION between the sev- 
eral units of our system of public 
education is like the weather, a 

thing that we talk about a great deal but 
we do very little about it. And 
times it seems that the more we complain 
of the failure of the various educational 
units and their personnel to effect an 
integrated system, the more the parts 
become segregated. How like human 
nature it is to look elsewhere than in our- 
selves for our failures, to place the blame 
upon some other organization than upon 
our own, and to draw ourselves serenely 
apart in an effort to self-protection when 
the attack of criticism is leveled against 
us. Thus, much of our talk 
merely in antagonisms and further disin- 
tegrations rather than in articulation. 


some- 


results 


Lack of Complete Continuity is Obvious 


That there is a great need to bring 
about unification in our educational sys- 
tem in general and in secondary education 
in particular is generally recognized; that 
there are wide gaps both in the organiza- 
tion and in the curriculum of the system 
is well known; that still much 
overlapping regardless of the junior high 
school’s effort to effect economies in time 
is not denied; and that there is lack of 
complete continuity in the means and in 
the processes of learning as the pupil 
advances through his various grades is 
obvious. 

With the upon the 
educational system in this scientific age 
to show efficiency, school administration 
is compelled to conduct experiments in 
order to find a way to establish specific 
societal objectives for each unit and to 
effect adjustments of organization and 
curriculum which will bring about unity 
and cooperation between the successive 
units engaged in achieving these objec- 
tives. Experiments affecting some phases 
of the problem of articulation are already 
in progress. These should be carefully 
observed and scientifically reported so 
that they may be repeated and the results 
verified. Other phases of the problem 
must await the slow processes of evolu- 
tionary growth. 

In an article in Scuoot Lire for June, 
1927, Mr. James M. Glass makes the 


there is 


pressure whole 


unqualified assertion that “the first mis- 
sion of the junior high school is to seek 
to convert an unarticulated school system 
of 8 years of elementary education and 4 
years of secondary education into an 
articulated and continuous 12-year system. 
To this end the junior high school becomes 
the unit of transition 
elementary and 
He continues in substance to say that the 
junior high school at no point in its three 
either wholly elementary or 
wholly secondary. It is a new composite 
of both. It should begin by continuing 
in a more effective way the laying of basic 
foundations of useful citizenship; it should 
continue by effecting a natural and easy 
transition from child education to adoles- 
cent education; and it should close by 
recognizing the differences of interest and 
capacities of the youth about to enter 
productive life. The pupils would thus 
gradually and progressively pass into a 
full-grown secondary education. 


to weld together 


secondary education.” 


years is 


Junior College Assumes Complemental Function 


The junior high school thus conceived 
quasi independent. It is the 
natural intermediate sector of our edu- 
cational system of which the senior high 
school is the natural complement. In- 
deed, the senior high school is coming to 
be regarded as a intermediate 
sector with the junior college assuming 
the complemental function for the sec- 
ondary education period. 

But the reason for the slow 
progress in bringing about unity between 
these two units of our school system? 
Why has the junior high school reorgani- 
zation apparently failed in its function to 
articulate elementary and secondary edu- 
cation? Why is it that many 
administrators who have experimented 
with the junior high school reorganization 
declare that instead of a single break in 
our system of education as formerly the 
new system results in marked breaks at 
two or even at three points? And what 
are some of the most effective means and 
methods thus far developed for overcom- 
ing this lack of articulation? ‘These pro- 
blems shall be made the chief purpose of 
this discussion. 

For the sake of a common denominator 
we shall think of the junior high school as 


is only 


second 


what is 


school 


an intermediate unit such as is found in 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of 
the 6-3-3 plan. Our attention shall be 
limited to the problem of cooperation be- 
tween this junior high school unit and the 
unit immediately following it, 


the senior high school 


known as 


Colleges are Factors in Determining Relationship 


It is obvious that the control exercised 
by colleges with regard to entrance re- 
quirements necessarily becomes a factor in 
determining, in part at least, the relation- 
ship existing between the high school and 
the unit immediately preceding it. It 
may be noted at this point that the dispo- 
sition of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools to accept 
11 high-school for 
quirement, where a standard junior high 
school is a part of the system, instead of 


credits entrance re- 


the usual 15, is-now tending to relieve this 
pressure and, as a consequence, many 
sources of friction junior and 
senior high school stand in a fair way to 


between 


be removed. 

This effort on the part of higher educa- 
tion to relieve the pressure from above is 
a tendency in the right direction. The 
colleges should more and more build their 
curriculum offerings with a view to further 
or complete the programs of 
functional education laboriously evolved 
by a rapidly changing secondary educa- 
tion, rather than their programs 
independently and then expect secondary 
education to furnish a substructure to a 
superstructure already Fitting 
one unit of a structure to another, smooth- 
ly and without a break, is always a diffi- 
cult matter when the two units are not 
constructed in. their natural sequence. 
It is therefore clear that when the junior 
high school aims at educational deméoéc- 
racy by providing a functional education 
and the senior high school concerns itself 
chiefly with providing preparation for 
college there is bound to be a wide gap 
in passing from one to the other. 


various 


make 


reared. 


Two Units Have a Common Objective 


The chief reasons for failure to effect 
full articulation between these two units 
of public secondary education appear to 
be a lack of understanding and a con- 
fusion of purposes. In actual practice 
many superintendents, principals, and 
teachers lose sight of the principle that 
these two units of education have specific 
functions but a common fundamental ob- 
jective. There is not adequate realiza- 
tion that the specific functions of the 
junior high school are to effect a transition 
from child education to adult education, 
to explore individual differences, to guide 
the development, and to enlarge the 
pupils’ interests; but that the function of 
the senior high school is to begin the dif- 
ferentiation in curricula and in methods 














School L ye, 


of training which shall lead to the several 
vocatior ncluding those of the profes- 
sions | way of the college. Especially 
is there need of the concept that through- 
out both there is the function of furthering 


training i! 
the sor i il-civ ic 


ial and health objectives. 


the fundamental processes, in 
aims of education, and in 
the recreatio! 


Evidences of Lack of Mutual Understanding 


When this unity of purpose is thor- 
inderstood and believed by the 
personnel of both and the 
eqmplementary character of two 
institutions is fully recognized, many dif- 
ficulties now pointed out as lying in the 
path of complete cooperation between the 
and senior high will 
eliminated. The truth state- 
ments is seen when we examine the specific 


oughly 
units when 


these 


junior school be 


of these 


is to unity cited by both junior 
high school administrators in a 
Superintendent Arthur 
Articulating the Junior 
School Review, 
vol. 31, pp He found as a 
result of a questionnaire sent to junior 
and senior high school principals such 
significant expressions of misunderstand- 
ing and opposition as these: “You will 
never have general agreement until deep- 
seated prejudices against the junior high 
and “pupils fail in 
the senior high school because teachers in 


obstructior 
and senior 
study made by 
W. Ferg 


and Ser ior High Schools. 


son. 


540 et seq.) 


school are overcome” 


the senior high school refuse to recognize 
work done in the junior high school.” 


Influence of Classical Instruction is Evident 


Teachers of senior high schools employ 
& more a more difficult 
type of teaching method than those of 
the junior high school and they frequently 
regard the greater ease in meeting assign- 
ments and the greater enjoyment of school 
activities in the latter as play work un- 
worthy of their recognition. The in- 
fluence of college classical instruction is 
very evident in these differences of 
attitude. The senior high school in many 
instances still insists on stressing in their 
ninth grades the grammatical and struc- 
tural elements in the languages, including 
English, instead of the motivated direct- 
conversation method emphasized by the 
junior high school; in mathematics the 
former still drill on algebra instead of the 
more functional general mathematics; 
and in the social sciences they continue 
to require ancient history and the em- 
phasis of a long series of classical facts. 
They feel that full recognition can not be 
given to the extra-curricular activities of 
the junior high Senior high 
schools which cling to these older methods 
and curricular requirements demand in 
effect that the junior high school become 
college preparatory in its chief function, 
but if this new institution responds to 


academic and 


school. 
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this demand it finds the purpose of its 
lost. Indeed, the result 
of such reorganization is less articulation 
break 


between the eighth and ninth is retained 


reorganization 


rather than more because the old 
and new breaks are apt to occur between 


the sixth and seventh, and between the 


ninth and tenth grades. 
Must Find Way to Overcome Suspicion 


To obviate this fundamental difficulty 
a& Way be found to overcome these 
mutual suspicions and misunderstandings 
and to unity of purpose. 
This will demand a definite plan of action. 
A cooperative study of the disintegrating 
causes the 
philosophy underlying the reorganization 
movement should be made by the teachers 


must 


bring about 


and of whole educational 


and administrators of both the senior and 
the junior schools. Somehow all 
must understand thoroughly 
“the junior high school idea”’ before the 
other agencies of articulation can be put 
into operation and before unity of purpose 
can be hoped for. 

A plan of supervision vertical rather 
than horizontal in application has been 
suggested. Under such a plan supervisors 
are responsible for results in a given field 
extending through the junior and senior 
high school grades. Supervisors of each. 
subject then should be verged-in the best 
means and methods to accomplish the 
educational objectives in that field as a 
whole. Coordination demands that the 
series of goals to be reached at the various 
grade levels be continous and progressive, 
and a central directive force with this 
comprehensive concept is essential to 
bring about such continuity 


high 
come to 


Curriculum is of Piecemeal Character 

A second prominent obstruction in 
the path of articulation is the piecemeal 
character of the entire public school 
curriculum and of the secondary school 
curriculum in particular. The curricu- 
lum found in most of our schoo] systems 
has, like Topsy, “just growed.” So far 
we have not fully succeeded in effecting 
continuity of content or in bringing 
about unity in teaching its contents to 
the pupils. Some isolated attempts are 
now in progress to construct courses of 
study vertically rather than horizontally. 
This is a large task which involves the 
highest type of scholarship. It demands, 
first, the unequivocal establishment of 
educational and social-civic objectives, 
and thena choice of subject matter which 
will achieve these objectives. The various 
necessary items of subject matter must 
then be psychologically arranged and 
organized throughout the several courses 
of the curriculum from childhood train- 
ing to adult training with a view to fix 
and automatize concepts, attitudes, and 
habits essential to social efficiency. 
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Each of these is a Hurculean task on 
which a good beginning has been made 
by such men as Professors Schorling and 
Thorndike in mathematics and by Prof. 
H. O. Rugg in the social sciences, but 
so far the of the whole field is 
hardly more than scratched. It is to be 
hoped that the emphasis given to cur- 
ricular the recent 
studies in the various fields by the de- 
partment of superintendence will center 
attention upon this problem of curricular 
When once we have ade- 
quately solved the problem of a unified 
vertical curriculum, and when both 
teachers and administrators thoroughly 
understand their special subject and its 
specific functions with reference to a 
continuous program throughout the 
schools as a whole and in a given seg- 
ment in particular, we can then hope for 
complete cooperation between these units 
of education. 


surface 


reorganization by 


articulation. 


Differences in Teaching Personnel are too Great 


A third obstruction to articulation be- 
tween the junior and senior high schools 
is the matter of the comparative training, 
salaries, and professional status of teach- 
ers in these two units. There is at pres- 
ent too wide a difference both in the ex- 
tent and in the character of the training 
of the teachers of these two units of educa- 
tion for harmonious relationships. 8. B. 
Stayer found (The Status of the Teachers 
in Junior High Schools. School Review, 
May, 1921, vol. 30, p. 379 et seq.) that 
only 39 per cent of all the junior high 
school teachers reported to him in 1921 
were college graduates, whereas the 
North Central Association finds that over 
94 per cent of the teachers of its fully 
accredited high schools are college gradu- 
ates. Other studies show that those 
teaching in the seventh and eighth grades 
of the junior high school have even less 
training. 

Equality Would Bring Closer Cooperation 

A closely related factor is the matter of 
salary schedules. A differential of about 
$300 in annual salaries is paid the senior 
high school teachers, and the differences 
in Maximum salaries is even greater. Is 
it any wonder then that senior high 
school teachers consider themselves as of 
a superior class and position when such 
differences obtain? These differences in 
training and salary tend to perpetuate the 
very want of articulation which has been 
so much deplored and which it is the aim 
of the junior high school as a transitional 
unit to obliterate. Equality of both 
training and salaries in these two units 
would undoubtedly go far in bringing 
about a closer cooperation. 

The fourth and final barrier to articula- 
tion to which we shall give attention in 
this discussion is one of administration. 








sheers 
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The belief prevails that the senior high 


school too often lacks, and is not disposed 
to seek, informat regard to the 
abilities, previous accomplishments, inter- 


ests, and needs of entering ju r-high- 
school students Colleges are evervwhere 
coming to recognize thé need of ar 
orientation program for their freshmen, 
but the junior-high-school pupil, who i 
much younger and infinitely in greater 
need of wise and sympathetic guidance at 
this crucial period of his school life, is 
often left to shift largely for himself, t 
making the adjustment a pupil must make 
from one institution to the other an ex- 
tremely difficult one. 


Counselors for Bridging the High-School Gap 


A system of counselors has been devised 
and used with success by a number of 
systems. As described by Miss M. M. 
Alltucker in ‘‘A counseling plan for 
bridging the gap between the junior and 
the senior hig! schools”’’ (School Revie WwW, 
January, 1924), the plan involves th 
following features: 

First, a cumulative data sheet, showing 


2ach pupil’s scholarship record for the pre- 


vious nine years, including a record of his 
achievement tests, his attendance, his 
attitude toward his work, his mental 
capacity, his age, his future plans, an 
any other significant social data useful i 
helping the senior high school to under 
stand the needs of an incoming student 
and to help him to make an adjustment 
to his new situation. 

Second, a counselor to be employed in 
each junior and senior high school. This 
counselor should be well trained in ado- 
lescent psychology, have a practical teach- 


possess KNOW ledge ol 


ing experience, 


mental testing and of the interpretation 
of case histories, be acquainted with voca- 
tional and educational opportunities and 
requirements, and have an appreciation of 


the conflicting situations and problems 


that are likels TO ct nfront a high-school! 
student. 


Counselors Must Cooperate Closely 


Third, close cooperation of the coun- 
selors of the several interrelated schools. 
Frequent conferences and visits betwee 
the counselors and the principals of thes 
schools should take place and the prob- 


lems of each school should be 


yopera- 
tively attacked and solved. The princi- 
pal of the senior high school should meet 
frequently with the pupils of tl junior 
high schools from ich | I l 
recruited, and should hol imself 


~ 
J 
t 


accessible to them at all times. 
Fourth, a definite cooperative process 


to be developed the related ; 
senior high schools for making the study 
program for eac! ipil on the basis of 
individual need and capacity, and thus 
help him to make the transfer from ons 
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S( ol to the other with the least possible 
Peak. Such a program would involve 
aking the pupil and his parents thor- 
oughly familiar with the various curricula 


the senior high school has to offer, the 


1 1 


requirements for graduation in each, the 
specific objectives of each, essentials for 
matriculation in the various colleges, 
educational preparation demanded for 
several vocations and professions, 
and ther specific problems that the 
I] 


ident Wiil probably meet. The suc- 


cessful operation of this program would 
necessitate a printed manual of informa- 
tion and procedure for the use of parents 
and students, and a series of conferences 
between counselors and students, students 
and parents, and parents and counselors. 
Di spite all these efforts to bridge the 
gap between the junior and senior high 
school there will still be students who are 
maladjusted The plan, therefore, in- 
volves as a fifth essential the necessity of 
a check up between the first report card 
and previous records made by this 
student This check up should be fol- 
lowed by another series of conferences 
between counselors of both types of 
chools, and, where necessary, between 
counselors and pupils and parents. 
Such a scheme of articulation between 
inior and senior high schools very clearly 
becomes a matter of cooperation not only 
in terms of generalities but in terms of 
individual boys and girls. The schools 
come to understand each other and the 
ipils and parents come to understand the 
interrelated objectives of a coordinated 
nd unified school system 
Acquire “the Junior High School Idea’ 


If the junior high school is to achieve 


a 


the transitional functions for which it has 
been called into being, and if it is to become 
an integrated unit ef a unified system of 
education, we must acquire more ade- 
quatels “the junior high school idea’’; we 
must achieve a finer sympathy for it and 
better understanding of its functions; we 
must learn to cooperate in a scientific 
levelopment of a correlated, continuous 
curriculum for both schools; we must 
recognize that the task of adjustment and 
orientation necessary when the pupil 
enters the senior high school is a problem 
mutual to the best interests of both 
schools; we must weld into one by means 
f equal training and salaries the teaching 
corps of these two units; and we must 
take advantage of every opportunity to 


is of each unit through 


study the problez 
committees selected from both. Thus we 
shall effect an articulated, continuous, and 
inified process of education which shall 
have a scientific conception of the whole 
task, which hall achieve an unbiased 
vision of labor between the various units 
the system, and which shall cooperate 
sympathetically and understandingly in 
the solution of all its manifold problems 


Standing Committees Seem to Be 
Disappearing 


Boards of education in mar y places 
have entirely abolished standing com- 
mittees or have materially reduced the 
number of such committees, according to 
W. S. Deffenbaug ief city schools 
division of the United States Bureau of 
Education, in Cit School Leaflet No, 29. 
Of 25 cities of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion reporting to the bureau in 1917 and 
in 1927, 11 have in that time reduced the 
number of committees, and 9 have abol- 
ished them entire] or constituted the 
board as a committee of the whole. The 
average number of standing committees 
in the 25 cities was 6.5 in 1917, and 3.5 in 
1927. Of 43 cities of 100,000 or more 
population reporting in 1917, only 3 did 
not have such committees; of 55 cities of 
this size reporting in 1927, 21 have no 


standing committee 


Pupils Permitted to Browse Among 
Books 


“Browsing day’’ among public library 
books is a feature, every three or four 
weeks, in Longfell School, Riverside, 
Calif. Pupils are allowed to choose their 
chool work 


own time to browse, but the 


must be completed during the day. Gen- 
erally about 100 appropriate books from 
the public library are arranged around 
the room. Each } pil is permitted to 
select 5 to 10 books which he thinks he 


might like to rea He makes out a list 
of books for future reading, noting the 
title, author, date of publication, kind 
of print, and number of pictures. The 
browsing frequently leads to discussion 
of a book, a picture, or a character, and 
the children thoroughly enjoy the day, 


so different from the usual routine. 


Public-School Expenditures 
Doubled in Six Years 


Expenditures for public schools through- 
out the countr have almost doubled 
since 1920, as shown by statistics of State 
school systems, published as United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 


1927, No. 39. ‘Total expenditures during 


the school year 1925-26 amounted to 
$2,026,308,190. This included cost of 


instruction, outlay for new buildings, sites, 





equipment, and administration. It rep- 
resents an increase over 1924-25 of 
$80,211,278. In 1913 the cost of public 
schools per capita of average daily at- 
tendance was $38.31; in 1918 it had in- 
creased to $49.12; in 1920 to $64.16; in 
1922 to $85.76; and in 1926 to $102.05.— 


Frank M. Phillips. 
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School Life, 


Musical and Theatrical Perform- 
ances for Pupils 

D g the past 30 vears the Central 

\< i1 of Czechoslovak Professors 

al g 380 representations for second- 


ol pupils in the National Theater 


of Prague and in other theaters. 


resentations must be arranged 


two 


T ( r thrice 


», for by one representation 


al nts willing to attend can not be 
aX lated. 

Since the year 1902 and up to 1924, 45 
ce erts also were arranged for the pupils. 
In the vear 1924 an agreement was made 


with the great Czech Philharmonic 
QO; estra for presenting eight concerts 
for students every year. The costs of 
evel oneert are 6,000 kronen ($178); 
t] ts of a dramatical representation 

National Theater are also 6,000 

but the costs of an opera are 
8 00K » 10,000 kronen ($235 to $296). 


N all representations had good 
f success, and therefore more than 
350,000 kronen ($10,370) were given to 
g 1: is—for poor pupils. 
epresentations are arranged on 
fre ternoons, the theatrical representa- 
tions some Wednesday afternoons, 
from 15 to 17% o’clock, and the concerts 
on ot I ays from 16% to 18 o’clack. 
E V. Lippert. 


To Stimulate Reading in Oregon 
Schools 


arge the reading horizon of chil- 


state, 


the Oregon Children’s 


B League has been organized by the 
Stat perintendent of 


st brary. The 


schools and the 
league at present is 
ne-room rural schools, but will 

gradually extended to all elementary 
grad \ State superintendent’s 
child who 
rea e suitable book from designated 
The 
the awarding of other 
and seals for definite reading. 
Of 1 1,613 one-room rural schools in the 


cer- 


be awarded the 


month of the school year. 


includes 


Stat 316 are served by county libraries 


cS 


rgan Recitals for English School 
Children 


of recitals of simple sacred 
n r school children has been insti- 
tut Gloucester Cathedral, England. 
tion has the approval of the 
f the local education commit- 
isic is selected, arranged, and 


p by the cathedral organist. Pro- 
g1 provided for the children’s recitals 
g the imes and dates of the great 
ma ‘f musie whose work is presented, 
wit brief explanation of each instru- 


ment ind vocal number 
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Health Work by the Pennsylvania 


Parent-Teacher Associations 


By MILDRED RUMBOLD WILKINSON 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


IXTEEN preschool clinics were held 
in Erie Pa., 
summer of 1927 as a part of the 

‘Summer round-up” conducted by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 


County, during the 


ers. Local parent-teacher associations 
made the arrangements for the clinics and 
were instrumental in procuring the attend- 
ance of mothers with their children. The 
president of the Erie County Public 
Health Association was active in enlisting 
the aid of physicians and dentists, and 
nursing service was provided by the Erie 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society, and that so- 
ciety otherwise participated prominently 
in the work. Hospitals cooperated freely. 

Two hundred and thirty-one children 
between the ages of 4 and 6 years, inclu- 
sive, were examined, and 659 defects were 


found. They were: 


Eyes F ws deitibdiied 14 
Ears ee | 
Teeth ha 99 
Tonsils 

Slight 71 

Serious 91 
Nasal obstruction 23 
Thyroid: 

Slight ” 

Serious 2 
Cervical glands 

Slight 85 

seriou x) 
Nervous disease 1 
Heart 10 
Lung 13 
Abdomen 4 
Hernia 8 
Genitalia 20 
Skin 17 
Posture 19 
Orthopedic defects 6 
Underweight (over 10 per cent 50 
Overweight (over 10 per cent 12 
Constipation 23 

Total 650 


Many Defects Not Previously Suspected 

The parents of many of the children 
had no previous knowledge of the defects 
that were found, and other parents did 
not know how to proceed to remedy 
defects of which they knew. The examina- 
tions were closely followed up and the 
result was clearly noticeable in the better 
condition of the children admitted to 
school in September. 

Special work along these lines has been 
done in many places in Erie County. 
With the approval of the school directors 
of the Mill Creek school district and with 
the indorsement of the parent-teacher 
associadipns and the teachers, the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society placed one of its 
nurses in the district during the entire 
month of May to demonstrate the bene- 


—— 


7 
fits of school nursing service. This 
resulted in the employment of a regular 
school nurse for the district. 

Lebanon County has organized a model 
baby clinic to be a help and guide for 
young Each Thursday after- 
noon perambulators of all types can be 
seen in front of the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, in which the clinic is held. 
This is one of the leading clinics in the 


State. 


mothers. 


Schools for Alaskan Natives are 


Well Taught 


A visit to isolated coast settlements of 
Alaska to collect data concerning the 
physical types of the people of that 
region has recently been completed by 
Henry B. Collins, jr., of the Smithsonian 


Institution, Washington, D. C. “It 
was natural,’ Mr. Collins stated in 
reporting the trip, “to expect strange 


sights and new conditions, but of all the 
impressions received none stands out with 
such distinctness as the work that we saw 
done by the Bureau of Education schools. 
It appears to be uniformly successful. 
The feeling we had after staying a month 
at Nash Harbor village was that if all the 
Alaska schools are run as this one is they 
are indeed on a satisfactory basis. We 
found the children speaking surprisingly 
good English—even reciting poems and 
singing English songs—and obliging and 
well-mannered in the extreme. They 
and the adults as well showed a disposi- 
tion so friendly and helpful that it could 
not have been brought about by any but 
the best treatment.”’ 


Purchase of standard school supplies 
through a central county agency is di- 
rected by law recently enacted in Cali- 
fornia. The law makes centralized pur- 
chasing through the county superintend- 
ent obligatory for all elementary school 
districts not within incorporated cities, 
and permissive for other elementary and 
high school districts. 


Students, soldiers, and members of 
labor organizations will be admitted free 
to the gallery during the coming opera 
season in Chile. Biweekly performances 
will be given at popular prices for the 
whole house. The Government will thus 
make the best music available to the 
public. 


<é 











Abraham Lincoln a Pioneer Youth in Indiana a 


Century Ago 


A Tall and Awkward Young Man, Roughly Clothed in Skins. Early Years Were Spent in a Log Cabin of the 
Rudest Type, but Coming of Stepmother Led to Greater Comfort. Required to Do Hard Manual Labor, His Great 
Excellent Progress During the Little Schooling He Enjoyed 


Passion Was for Books. 


By F. M. GREGG 


Professor of Psychology, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr. 


F ABRAHAM LINCOLN the 
man we know much; his strug- 
gles as a lawyer; his debates with 

Douglas, ‘“‘the Little Giant’’; his services 
to his country; his statesmanship. But 
of Lincoln the schoolboy, of Lincoln at 
the formative period of life, our informa- 
tion is somewhat meager. The story of 
the youth of great men makes fascinating 
reading, and Lincoln’s is no exception to 
the rule. Would that we knew more of 
the details of that life which so influenced 
the destiny of the Republic! 


Habit of Reflection Developed Early 


In imagination let us go back into the 
past a hundred years, to a settler’s cabin 
about 30 miles northeast of Evansville 
Ind. It is midwinter. 
fallen upon the snow-clad land. The 
interior of the cabin is rude indeed 
Stretched out upon the floor in front of 
the cavernous fireplace, where the logs are 
briskly burning, is a youth. A tattered, 
much-bethumbed book lies in front of 


Darkness has 


him, in which he reads, from time to 
time, by the flickering firelight. The 
youth is Abraham Lincoln! It is his birth- 
day, February 12, 1828. As he lies on an 
animal-skin rug on the puncheon floor by 
the fireplace on the cold day in February, 
he watches the darting flames, dreams of 
an uncertain future, and reflects upon a 
past that has had 
much of unhappiness, 
but also not a little 
of joy. This habit of 
dreamy introspection 
had set in with him 
at the dawn of ado- 
lescence and is said to 
have been inherited 
from his mother, 
Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln. While thus 
musing or while 
reading thoughtfully, 
Lincoln had long had 
the habit of thrusting 
his lower lip out over 
his upper one, a prac- 
tice that in time re- 
sulted in giving his 
lower lip a rather 
marked prominence, 
which is apparent in 
pictures of him. 
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His clothing is typical of the times and 
of the pioneers among whom he lives. 
Homemade moccasins grace his feet, and 
his sharp, blue, and narrow shins lie fully 
exposed in the amazing interval between 
his moccasins and the lower end of his 
trousers. These latter are made of deer- 
skin, commonly called ‘buckskin,’ se- 
cured from the wild deer of the forest. 
His coat, or “‘wamus,”’ when he has it on, 
is of the same material, and his shirt is 
of linsey-woolsey. A cap of coonskin 
completes his wardrobe when he is up 
and going. No wonder the old dames of 
Gentryville, many years later, snickered 
when asked if they had ever received 
youthful attentions from Abraham 
Lincoln, for he it is whose birthday 
reflections we are now trying to recon- 
struct. 


Grew Rapidly in Early Adolescence 


Lincoln’s adolescence set in early, for at 
11 years of age he began to grow rapidly. 
His height was 6 feet 4 inches. He 
weighed 160 pounds, his limbs were long, 
and his hands and feet were large in 
proportion to his head and trunk. His 
skin was rather dark, sallow, and already 
somewhat wrinkled. 

This birthday of Lincoln’s was a fit 
occasion for him to think of his real 


mother, who had died when he was not 





Monument to Lincoln’s m other erected by the Indiana Historical Society 


yet 10 vears old. The family had then 
been living in the Indiana woods a little 
more than two years, for they had come 
from Kentucky in the fall of 1816. The 
first year they lived in the “half-faced 
camp,” a three-walled shed of poles, with 
a camp fire on the open side, and then in 
the cabin in which he spent his nineteenth 
birthday. But when his mother was 
living, there was only a hard, dirt floor; 
no windows in this 18-foot-square cabin, 
and only two openings for doors, which 
were covered by hanging deerskins. In 
the winter time it was the custom among 
these early pioneers to hitch an ox to a 
short log, remove the skin rugs from the 
floor, set back the three-legged stools, 
and drag the log into the house by leading 
the animal through the two doors. The 
log was then rolled into position before 
the fireplace, the rugs replaced, the stools 
reset, and “comfort”? once more reigned 
in the house. 


Mother’s Death Caused by Pioneer Malady 


Nancy Hanks Lincoln had been a 
rather sickly, hollow-chested, and sad 
woman, thoughtful, but rather forceless, 
as shown by her inability to obtain the 
better home conditions from her some- 
what careless husband which her vigorous 
successor in the home extracted from him 
in later years. But 
she was, affectionate, 
virtuous, and pious. 
In 1818, there came 
to Pigeon Creek Val- 
ley the ‘‘milk-sick,”’ 
a disease due to a poi- 
son gotten by milch 
cows from eating 
certain forest weeds, 
which took off many 





of the pioneers and 
their cattle as well. 
Nancy Hanks, after 
having seen some of 
her relatives die from 
the disease, herself 
fell a victim to the 
malady and lay for 
a week on her crude 
bed in the corner of 
the cabin, with one 
end of each of the 
bed’s two supports 
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faste 1 the cabin walls and the other 
ends ! ting on a forked stick thrust into 
the g Just before dying she put 
her ha the heads of Abraham and 
Sara e latter two years older than 
Abra ilmost to a day, and enjoined 
them 1 e good to one another, to love 
their ired, and to worship God; and 
then passed away. 

All t \braham recalled in after 
years d he also remembered that upon 
the deat f his mother, his father sawed 
the lumber for a crude coffin, and with 


6 miles from their home, at the newly 
developed village of Jonesboro, a hamlet 
which later on was shifted three-quarters 
of a mile to the southeast, and was called 
Gentryville, a town which Lincoln did not 
see until he returned there from Illinois in 
1844, on a political campaign for Henry 
Clay. That school was quite certainly the 
place of the first and second schools at- 
tended by Abraham and Sarah in Indiana. 
The schoolhouse, built of round logs, was 
just high enough for a man to stand erect 
under the loft. The floor was of split logs, 




















Home of Abraham Lincoln for 13 years 


the help of a few neighbors, buried the 
bod n the summit of the first knoll to 
the south, about a third of a mile from the 
Linco abin, and that on returning from 
the burial of their mother, Sarah and he 


became the keepers of the wretched home 
for the next 14 months. He recalled, too, 
what a great event it was for that cabin 


when, following a ‘“‘siege of one day,” 
back Thomas Lincoln’s old Kentucky 
neighborhood, his father persuaded the 
widow, Sarah Bush Johnson, mother of 
three children, to become his wife, after 
he had paid her debts amounting to $12. 
He particularly remembered that on 
their arrival, with a wagon load of real 


furniture and feather beds, he and Sarah 
and the cabin got a cleaning up such as 


they had never experienced before, and 
that a floor, doors, and windows had to go 
into the log house at once. Conditions 
were then soon. made comfortable and 
hap} yr the family of five children, plus 
Dennis Hanks, a second cousin to Abe 
and Saral 


Real Affection for Stepmother 


Lincoln could not forget that real affec- 





tior ly sprang up between the new 
mother and the two step children. She 
saw to it that they had the advantages of 
whatever school privileges the neighbor- 
hood afforded. When Abraham was 10 
and Sarah 12, a school was started about 


or what were called puncheons. The 
chimney was constructed of poles and clay, 
and the windows were made by cutting out 
parts of two logs, placing in some slats 
and then fastening on pieces of greased 
paper to admit the light. 

One of Abe’s friends, Mr. Herndon, 
records that ‘‘at school Abe evinced 
ability enough to give him a permanent 
place in the respect of his teacher and the 
affection of his schoolfellows. He always 
appeared very quiet during playtime; 
never was idle, and seemed to have a 


= 
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liking for solitude; he was often chosen 


to adjust difficulties betweeen boys of his 


age or size, and when appealed to, his 
decision was the end of the trouble. He 
was always at school early and was always 
at the head of his class. He kept up his 
studies on Sundays and carried his books 
with him to work so that he might read 
when he rested from his labor.” 


Helped to Build Primitive Church 


As he lay on the floor, on that memor- 
able 12th of February, Lincoln doubtless 
recalled his connection with the Primitive 
Baptist Church, which stood on the Troy- 
Vincennes road, a mile to the south of his 
father’s cabin. The church was known 
as Pigeon Church, so called because of the 
multitude of pigeons that made a rendez- 
vous in the valley of Pigeon Creek, a 
stream a mile or more to the northwest. 
The church had been built, partly by his 
carpenter father’s help, when Abe was 
about 13 years of age, and was the first 
church in that part of the country. In 
June of the next year his father had be- 
come a member by letter and his step- 
mother on confession of faith. Abe had 
been present at the baptising of his mother 
near the Troy-Vincennes Ford on Little 
Pigeon Creek, 3 miles west, and was 
greatly impressed with the ceremony and 
its significance, though he himself never 
joined the church. 

Abe was 14 years old before his next 
opportunity for schooling came along. 
Andrew Crawford was his teacher, and a 
most successful one he was. Under Craw- 
ford’s stimulation Abe became the best 
speller and penman in all the country. 
Here, also, he started “speaking pieces,” 
and this practice he kept up all through 
his youth. 

In school in his fourteenth year young 
Lincoln had for his textbooks The Amer- 
ican Speller, Webster's Blue-Backed 
Speller, Pike’s Arithmetic, and Murray's 
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Lincoln Park, Lincoln City, Ind., which contains the burial place of Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
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English Reader. It was in Crawford 
school that he be 


~ 
. & 


position. He wrote ith chalk and 


coal all over the smooth places on logs 
the woods, and on the home log cabin, as 
well as on the fresh] haved back of the 
wooden fire shovel On account of hi 
ability in spelling, penmanship, and 
position, he wa often called upon t rit 
letters for people in the neighborhood 
After his success at the Cr I 
school, Lincol rl l t ope 
for him until } is i is seventeent 
year. In the antime, | 
gained a master f Asop’s Fables 
Robinson Crusos Bunyal Pilgri 
Progress, a Hist the United States 
and Weem’s Life of Washingtor Cher 
there came to sa copy of | 
lin’s Autobiograp! a li f H 
Clay, and Robert B ss poel tl 
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light tendency toward estrangement 
etween them. In earlier years Abe 

persistent questioning of passing strangers 
led, on one occasion, to his being rudely 
cuffed by his father. 


At this juncture let us view the simple 


er etting in which Lineohk s outh 


amatized As we have said, hi 


me town’’ was Jonesboro. It was 


iles west from the Lincoln cabi 


to Jones tore, the center of the piones 
illa There were two reasons 

| O! came t be located where i 
i ) these is that at this point 


the wagon road from Roc] port, 20 miles 
sout mn the Ohio River, met the Troy - 


Vincennes trail not far from the ford 


ver Pigeon Creek. 


{nother reason for the selection of this 


verlooking the valley of Pigeon Cree 























Bible had been read to him and by him 
all through these formative years. 

The school that he last attended was 
conducted by an itinerant teacher; and 
he had to walk 4% miles to it. The 
distance, combined with the frequent 
calls for work by his father and neighbors, 
made his attendance intermittent and 
consequently without profit. 


Showed No Enthusiasm for Hard Work 


While much of Lincoln’s youth was 
spent in heavy labors, such as clearing 
land, breaking new ground, pulling 
fodder, butchering hogs, and building 
cabins, he manifested no enthusiasm for 
hard work. His father desired him to 
follow his own trade of carpentry, but 
Abe had no interest init. His devotion 
to reading and acting as scribe for illit- 
erate neighbors was disappointing to his 
father. His father insistence on con- 
tinuous manual labor did not intensify 
Abe’s paternal affections. There was a 


m helped to build Old Pigeon Church 


— 
Well 


adapted as a setting for a hamlet. 
From the foot of the knoll there issued 
eight springs which supplied an abun- 
dance of potable water. Then along the 
north and west sides of the knoll was a 
rather marked escarpment, useful in 
defense from attacks by the . Indians. 
On this knoll, in still earlier times, the 
Indians and even the mound builders 
must have had a rendezvous, as may be 
judged by the number of arrowheads and 
other relics of older peoples that are 
found over the top of the knoll. It was 
a small pioneer hamlet consisting of not 
more than a dozen cabins, the most 
important of which were the log school- 
ise, Jones’s house and store and large 
log barn, and the house of the doctor 
who sought to cure his patients with 
strong medicines made from the roots 
and leaves of native plants. The medico 
advised everybody to drink sassafras tea 
in the spring time, in order to ‘‘thin his 
blood.” 


t 


ocation was that here was a long | 1) 


Lincoln’s boyhood anderi 
him oceasionally t the Ohi River, t 
great highway into the Mississiy Valli 
For several years he as a sit to 
Jones’s store, where read 
COpy of the Lo lisville Gazette ] ther 
papers that occasionally drifted i Some 
years prior to his birthday, a 
paper was started i 1 cit it " 
hundred miles of 3 me 
of this journal cert ume 1 s at- 
tention. Whatever t Dackg ind,a it 
a year before his t t 
Lincoln wrote an essay on ‘‘Our G rm- 
ment’’ which attracted the attenti f 
Judge John Pitcher, of Rockport. the 
county seat. 

Eager for Access to Library 

Three years before Lincol ~ irt la 
a large group of immigrants issed 
through Jonesboro on their way to in- 
augurate a communist settlement at Ne 
Harmony, about 60 miles west. A year 


after that, Robert Owen, the founder 
passed down the Ohio with a boatload 
of supplies and a great library for the 
settlement. The establishment of the 
library interested Abe very much, for 
the greatest desire of his life was to have 
a chance to read books. He could have 
gone to the school at New Harmony for 


$100 a year by working for his board, but 
his father did not care to have him do so, 
and besides they did not have t S100. 
Deprived of the use of the library at 
New Harmony, Abe kept on borrowing 
all the books, far and wide, in his own 


neighborhood. 


Considered Alcoholic Beverages a Curse 


Customs of people, good 
ways impressed Lincoln greatly. Among 
these was the common custom of drinking 
liquor. His own father had brought 400 
gallons of whisky with him from Ken- 
tucky 12 years before, and while not a 
drunkard, Thomas Lincoln ofte share 
a glass with his neighbors. Abe 
enough of drinking to convince him that 
alcoholic beverages were a curse to a 
people. A few years before this time he 
had listened to a traveling reformer and 
had been the only one to sign a temper- 
ance pledge at one of the lecturer's 
meetings. A short time after that he 
wrote an essay on “Temperance,” a 
simple literary production that was 
printed in a weekly paper and received 
great approbation from the Pigeon Church 
preacher. 

To be continue t nm the Va ci moe oj 


ScHoou LIFE. 


For book service in isolated sections of 
Arkansas, a donation of $4,500 has been 
made by a national sorority to the Ar- 
kansas Free Library Service Bureau. 
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Parent-Teacher Organization in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania 


By MRS. WALTER E. GREENWOOD 


> 
aS 
Treasurer Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers 


TI \ NUCLEUS of fewert i 
ga t 1 county par- 

a formed 
the ( I Pa about 10 

é to function ll 
. , i t ww creates it 

oO 

\\ é ifter hearing the 
id ut advanced a 
. nt-teacher ass« 
‘ r county super- 
l s thinking aiong 
. B 1 man of vision with 
DI id earlv seen the 
1 issociations then in 
ex e desired to create senti- 
ment ( ated schools in our 
( l grateru we lcomed the 
gp multiply the parent-teacher 
ass { forming a county council. 
I g a eting to organize for 
coul the superintendent’s office 
S vitatio which included 
t ind information concerning 
trai! es), envelopes, and postage; 
the host rganization supplied a lunch 
at a im and paid the expenses 
of speaker ne of whom was our present 


nat I ident, Mrs. A. H. 


1airman of country life on 


Reev c,. 
ra 


Represented by Delegates 


Eve! il association in the county 
Was invited to send two delegates; all 
loca erintendents and principals and 
teacl ( invited, and from districts 
where 1 vas no association interested 
patrol ‘ irged to attend. The re- 
sponse as almost overwhelming. 


reasons Saturday was 
chose! r this first meeting; and because 
this eds the constant interest and 
coop f our teachers and school- 
me neetings since then have been 
he 1 S rdavs 
Before adjournment for lunch a motion 
was m y carried that a perma- 


nent rganization be formed; com- 
mitte¢ v-laws and resolutions were 
app« ich met during the noon 
rec ported at the afternoon ses- 
sit ga ‘A home and school 
league in every school of our county’’ was 
adopt \ year of energetic organiza- 
tion f ed, with the county president, 
me! her board, and the county 
superintendent and his three assistants as 
orgal I The booklet of the national 
congre How to organize”’’ was a useful 
guid 


rhroug cooperation of our count 
I vspape f rk of the associations 
va Ke} ( ant petore the pubu 
\t every cal meeting a prominent place 
on the program was given to the advan- 
g I g a parent-teacher associa- 
tion i ear l the county, and 
stressing ichlievement and progress 
of t] ciations then in existence. 

rhe pi em of getting parent-teacher 
ssociatl rk to the isolated districts 
WAS 8 ve organizing a tow! ship asso- 
ciation in the strongest or most progres- 
sive ene i that tow! ship; then having 


the officers, after studying the literature 


of State and national organizations, to 
hold meetings in the other schools of that 
township, arranging the programs with 
the teachers. 

Experience has shown that new asso- 


were greatly strengthened by 


State and national organiza- 


ciations 
joining the 
tions. It made for efficiency and continu- 
Incalculable benefit from 
the guidance and inspiration of the expe- 
rienced officers of the larger organizations 


ance. comes 


and from the knowledge that a source of 
help and information is always available. 
more schools in a 
form parent- 
meeting alternately 
schools; but 
the 
and it was found necessary 


Sometimes two or 


township united to one 
association, 


different 
over 


teacher 
at the 
trouble 


sometimes 
arose distribution of 
financial aid, 
for each school to have its own associa- 
tion. Even in the same township the 
problems of the various communities were 
different, so that an independent 


organization in each school proved best 


very 


for all concerned. 
Surprising Growth of Local Organizations 


With keen interest on the part of the 
educators, great energy on the part of the 
executive board of the county association, 
constant cooperation from the superin- 
tendent’s office, and enthusiastic response 
throughout the 
county, it is not surprising that our local 
organizations grew to 110 local units, 
with a membership of between 5,000 and 
6,000, raising between $4,000 and $5,000 


annually to improve educational facilities 


from school patrons 


for our bovs and girls. 

Progressive educational ideas were con- 
stantly brought before these local organi- 
consolidated schools began 
to spring up. To-day there are 4 voca- 
tional partially consolidated 
schools, and 10 fully consolidated schools 


zations and 


schools, 5 


in Chester County; 57 one-room schools 
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have bee! osed. Doing away with 57 
ne-room schools necessarily ee d the 
umber of local associations but did not 

c ( membership. 
Iw ‘ conventions are held 

a la e early fall in the 

gz dist t s easy of access, 
to which d te ivel by automobiles; 
and the other 1 ate inter in the densely 

p pulated places whik ire reached by 

trains and trollevs or bv busses Since our 

county was organized we have twice enter- 
tained the State convention 
Membership Fees Are Purely Nominal 
\ tax of 3 cents per capita (no asso- 
clation paying iess tha >] with lif 
membershi} at $10 and associate mem- 

iM rships ul S1 annual enabies§ the 

county parent-teacher as ociation to carr 

on and t meet its financial obligations. 

The present county superintendent of 
schools asserts tre ly that The Home 
ind School League, as it has been work- 
ing our ity has done more to 
create public sentiment in favor of edu- 
cational advancement than any other 


single organization or group of organiza- 


tions in the county.’ It is not too much 
to say that the achievements of the 
county organization are due in great 


measure to the aid and stimulation of the 
State and 
of the 


a member of 


national organizations. Each 


three county 
the 


Congress 


presidents has been 
State Board of the 
Pennsylvania of Parents and 


Teachers. 


Proportion of Mexicans in 
Public Schools 


Mexican children composed about half 
the total enrollment of 1,280 pupils in 
public elementary schools of Santa Paula, 
Calif., the 1926-27. 


Many of the Mexican pupils were brought 


Large 


during school year 


in under the compulsory education law, 
which requires all children to attend school 
Because of language 


necessary 


to the age of 16. 
handicap, it to segregate 
about 42 per cent of the total enrollment, 
all Mexican children. The 
tardation of Mexican pupils was 90 per 


was 
average re- 


cent, as compared with an average for 


native American children of 34 per cent. 


New 


teachers 


York State 
colleges in 
vears, it is known that 94.25 


( yf the 
normal 


graduates of 
schools and 
the past six 
per cent taught the year after graduation, 
that 96.42 per cent of 
taught were employed in the schools of the 
State of New York. 
number not recorded as teaching includes 
continuing their studies, 
those who were unable to find positions, 
failed to report their 
ments, and those who married or died. 


and those who 


The relatively small 
who are 


those 


those who move- 
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® New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Book, WiutuiaAmM F. How to succeed in 


college. Baltimore, Warwick & York, 
Inc., 1927. 192 p. tables. 12°. 

In beginning his report of this study, the author, 
who is head of the Department of psychology at 
Indiana university, calls the attention recently given 
to the investigation of individual differences in men 
tal endowment and to the scientific measurement of 
such differences, the greatest single contribution 
which psychology has made to educational theory 
and practice during the past decade. But of even 
greater importance, perhaps, is the individual’s 
ability to use all his endowments and powers in an 
effective way when confronted by his tasks. The 
chief aims of the present study, which is based on an 
investigation of methods of work of Indiana uni- 
versity freshmen during three years, are to define 
the more important factors which condition a stu- 
dent's success in college and in later life, to ascertain 
what adjustments college students are now making 
to these elements in a successful life, and lastly to 
determine the extent to which college students may 
be assisted in making a better adjustment to all 
these factors in a special ‘‘how to study”’ or orienta- 
tion course. 


Downey, June E. The kingdom of the 


mind. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1927. ix, 207 p. illus., 
diagrs. 12°. (The Young people’s 
shelf of science, ed. by Edwin E. 
Slosson.) 

The Young People’s Shelf of Science series aims 
to present modern views of the several sciences in a 
comprehensive and attractive form for people in 
their teens and over. This volume by Dr. Downey, 
professor of psychology in the University of Wyo- 
ming, is designed to teach a boy to know himself, as 
Socrates advised 


FLEXNER, ABRAHAM. Do Americans 


really value education? Cambridge, 
Harvard university press, 1927. 49 p. 
16°. (Inglis lectures in secondary edu- 
cation, 1927.) 

The intellectual factor in education is emphasized 
by the author of this lecture. He asks whether 
Americans value scholarship in the sense in which 
he believes it can be fairly said that scholarship is 
valued and honored in certain other countries which 
he names. Do we attach distinction to the capacity 
for severe intellectual application as such, quite 
apart from its material rewards and applications? 
He thinks both these questions must at this time, as 
a general thing, be answered in the negative. The 
writer therefore finds a serious deficiency in the 
American appreciation of education—a failure to 
value scholarship and the capacity for severe and 
disinterested intellectual effort, and gives his reasons 
for this view. 


Foster, Hersert H. Hish-school ad- 


ministration. New York and London, 
The Century Co. [1928]. xvii, 665 p 
tables, diagrs. 12°. (The Century 
education series 

The aim of this book is not primarily to contrib- 
ute either new devices or new principles of high- 
school administration, but to synthesize current 
practice with a commonly accepted philosophy of 
education. It opens with a discussion of ideals and 
aims and an explication of ten fundamental prin 
ciples of secondary-school administratior It next 


deals with the high-school! principalship and the 


teaching staff, the pupils and their needs, the cur- 
riculum, and the school lif Finally, it goes thor- 
oughly into the problems of management, high- 
school finances, the keeping of records and reports, 
and the external relationships of the high school 
Much attention is given to the problems of the small 
high school. The volume is equipped with sug 
gested problems for class discussion, diagrams, and 
harts, and specimens of school records and reports. 
The appendices include a full bibliography, an ac- 
count of the Dalton plan, and other helpful material 


GRUENBERG, BENJAMIN C., ed. Outlines 


of child study; a manual for parents and 
teachers. Rev. Edited by Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg for the Child study as- 
sociation of America, with an introduc- 
tion by Edward L. Thorndike. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1927. 
xxii, 289 p. 12°. 

In this new edition of the Outlines, the contents 
have been rearranged to agree more closely with the 
sequence of topics in ‘‘Guidance of childhood and 
and youth,” a volume of selected readings in child 
study which was published last year. The reading 
references have been revised by inclusion of the new 
literature on the subject. 


Hawkes, Herspert E. College—what’s 


the use? Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 
Page & company, 1927. v,143p. 12°. 

From the results of many years experience in 
dealing with students in Columbia college, Dean 
Hawkes relates in these pages, in an informal way, 
some of his attempts to aid in solving the personal 
problems of these young men, involving questions 
relating to heredity, capacity, ambitions, and weak 
spots of character as well as strong ones. He dis- 
cusses the reasons why one should go to college, the 
failures of boys in college, fitting college to the boy, 
and why parents fail. The subjects of financial 
handicaps, requisites for success, athletics, fra- 
ternities, and religion of college students are also 
considered, together with the matters of college 
pranks and discipline. Finally, the Dean answers 
the charge of H. G. Wells that college years are 
wasted for American youth. 


PATTERSON, HERBERT. Ethics of achieve- 


ment: an introduction to character edu- 
cation. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 
The Gorham press [1927]. 482 p. 
tables. 12°. 

Noting that the study of ethics is becoming more 
general every year, the author has produced this 
work, which is in textbook form, but is intended 
also to interest the general reader. It is a fairly 
comprehensive, nontechnical introduction to the 
problems of character education. Throughout the 
book, the topics of paragraphs are put in the form 
of questions, a method of treatment which will 
probably prove stimulating to thinking even when 
the suggested solutions to the problems are not 
xecepted. Twelve chapters are included which 
give the ethical views of certain great moral leaders 
und teachers of mankind. Those selected for this 
purpose are Confucius, Plato, Aristotle. Epicarus, 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Spinoza, Kant, Schop- 
enhauer, Spencer, Nietzsche, and Jesus. ‘The book 
1ims to be helpful to the reader in formulating a 
working philosophy of life. 


Proctor, Witt1aM Martin, ed. The 


junior college: its organization and 
administration. Stanford University, 


Calif., Stanford university press, 1927. 
x, 226 p. tables, charts. 8 


Nine of the 12 contributors to this volume are 
actively connected as teacher w executives with 
public junior colleges in California These collabo- 
rators represent every type of junior college—the 
city junior college, the large rural junior college, the 
small union junior college, the junior college con- 
nected with a teachers college, as well as other 
varieties. Various phases of administration and 
organization of junior colleges are discussed by these 
writers from their particular px of view. Mr. 





Proctor, professor of education in Stanford uni- 
versity, has edited the volume, to which President 
Wilbur of Stanford university contributes an intro- 
duction. The marked growth of the junior college 
movement in recent years, especially in California, 
is described, and the need of proper guidance and 
direction for the future development of this move- 
ment is set forth. The book also shows the impor- 
tant public services rendered by the junior colleges 
It is hoped that the treatment here given will be of 
value to persons interested in the junior college in 
other states as well as in California 


SHEEHAN, Mary \. Extra-curricular 


activities in a junior high school. 
Boston, Richard G. Badger, The Gor- 


ham press [1927] 181 p. illus., tables. 
12°. 


This book aims to discuss outstanding extra- 
curricular activities from a theoretical and a prac 
tical standpoint, considering not only the why, but 
also the how. [Illustrative material is drawn from the 
Washington Junior High School of Rochester, N. Y., 
which has from its beginning served as an experi- 
mental school in the development of junior high 
school procedure. The author wishes to put the 
experience of her school at the service of others 
dealing with the same problems. All phases of 
extracurricular activities, except athletics, are 
discussed in detail in this account Space is given 
to the health education section only which concerns 
every teacher. 


Tonks, HELEN L. Psychological founda- 


tions of teaching. New York, Globe 
book company [1927] xi, 212 p. 12°. 


This book discusses those principles of psychol- 
ogy which assist the teacher to devise and to evaluate 
methods of teaching. On the theoretic side, the 
treatment is purposely limited, in order both toe 
avoid contentious theoretic discussion and to enlarge 
its usefulness as a guide to practice. A set of prob- 
lems and a bibliography are given at the end of each 
chapter. The author has had extensive experience 
in teaching in New York City—formerly in the 
public schools and in the Ethical culture school, and 
now with the department of education of Hunter 
college. 


WuippeLe, HELEN Davis. Making citi- 


zens of the mentally limited; a curricu- 
lum for the special class. Bloomington, 
Ill., Public school publishing company 
[1927] vi, 374 p. 12°. 


Several years of experience as director of special 
education in the city schools of Jackson, Mich., and 
later as supervisor of special classes in the State of 
Wisconsin, have convinced Mrs. Whipple that the 
present scarcity of materials of instruction in the 
literature on the subnormal has seriously handi- 
capped the special-class teacher, and has led to wide 
divergencies in the kind, amount, and suitability 
of the training given to subnormal children. This 
book has therefore been prepared in order to system- 
atize procedure, and embodies a curriculum present- 
ing a composite of the best practices of the best 
special-class teachers whom she has observed, and 
at the same time conforming to the principles which 
psychologists agree should govern the training of the 
subnormal. 
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Schools Must Solve the Problems 
of Our National Life 


UR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM must be 
directed and operated in such a man- 
ner that our democracy may grow 
and approach perfection. We must 
develop a trained electorate. This 

means universal education, protracted education, 

education for leading and following, education for 
self-discipline. We must also insure national well- 
being. Therefore earning and spending, producing 
and saving, extension of present improvements and 
the development of new conservation of life and 
resource, and achievement of potentialities, are par- 
amount problems of the school. We must stimulate 
self-government. Here our school system is at once 
a cause and an effect, an instrument and an object 
moved. We must see that our towns, our cities, our 
localities, are not objects of derision, but examples 
of proper administration. Most clearly our argument 
points to the importance of the institution for the 
training of teachers and the laboratory of research. 
Our schools must be in the best of hands. 
William F. Russell. 
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Intelligent Occupation 


a Part of the True Educational 
Process 








HERE still exists a widespread misun- 

derstanding of the whole process that 
we call education. There is a popular 
notion that somehow, somewhere, and 
at some time it is forma! begun and 
then formally finished. Nothing could 
be further from the fact. It is a con- 
stant and continuous adjustment of human organism to 
human environment, to the end that the human organism 
may be enriched and perfected and the human environ- 
ment understood, penetrated, and advanced by persistent 
and lofty human effort. The only difference between the 
educational process in infancy, in adolescence, and in ma- 
ture life is that the human organism constantly strengthens 
its powers of resistance and constantly increases its powers 
of control. Intelligent occupation itself is as much a part 
of the true educational process as is study in classrooms, 
in library, or in laboratory. * * * Education declines to 
assume that human experience begins anew with the birth 
of each child and that life must be begun all over again in 
a sort of symbolic Garden of Eden in the history of each 
individual human being. Education worthy of the name 
holds to the profound and fundamental truth that human 
experience has already come a very long way from its crude 
and simple beginnings and that what has been gained so 
painfully and at so great cost through the long ages, each 
new child is entitled to be helped to know, in order to 
shorten the time that he is to be enslaved to ignorance 
and in order to lengthen the time and to strengthen 
the weapons in which and by which he is to gain true 
knowledge and use it. Information is the raw material of 
knowledge, and knowledge is the beginning of wisdom 
but not more than that. 























—Nicholas Murray Butler. 



































